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The New National Administration 

President Wilson and his cabinet—a very strong and 
earnest body, capable of sustained work and eager for it— 
have not been in office long, but the public has gained a 
tolerably definite impression of the character and com- 
plexion of the new government. It is not to be partisan; it 
is not to be “spoils ;” it is not to be time-serving and weak- 
kneed ; it is not to be visionary, ultra-radical or sentimental. 
It is to be hard-headed, practical, earnest and progressive. 
It has definite aims and ideas, but it will not attempt too 
much at a time. 

The President himself is a thoroughgoing progressive, 
and no one doubts his sincerity and single-mindedness. To 
old political labels he attaches little importance. He is a 
Democrat, but no doctrinaire upholder of state rights. He 
is opposed to paternalism, but he realizes that the times and 
conditions call for considerable intervention by the govern- 
ment, state or national, for the protection of the weak, the 
helpless, the underpaid and sweated. 

In domestic affairs the Wilson administration is 
pledged to tariff revision along moderate lines, to further 
regulation of trusts, prohibition of unfair and immoral 
methods of business competition, to conservation, to mone- 
tary and banking reform, and to economy and efficiency in 
government. It is opposed to needless protection, to sub- 
sidies, bounties and other privileges, and to spoils, waste and 
selfish politics. 
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These, of course, are generalities. They remain to be 
interpreted, applied and exemplified. Already the Wilson 
administration has shown by several appointments, as well 
as by significant action or inaction with reference to patron- 
age, that it is to be taken seriously in its anti-spoils and 
anti-partisan professions. It has also disclosed a keen sense 
of method and efficiency, an appreciation of the fact that 
vigor, dispatch and faithful service are expected of it. Cere- 
mony, display, idleness, empty forms have been put aside. 
Important work is not subordinated to office-filling and 
discussions of patronage. 

The first crucial test of the new administration will 
come, however, in connection with the tariif. The new 
Congress is now in session, dealing with this problem. The 
Taft administration suffered its first disaster in the field 
of tariff legislation. The Wilson administration must revise 
downward, satisfy the consumers, take the element of graft 
out of protection, without offending or injuring the business 
and labor interests. It must not go too far toward a revenue 
tariff, yet it must go far enough to justify its position on 
the subject of protection vs. revenue. 

In foreign affairs the administration has also made a 
good beginning and good impression. The Mexican policy 
of the Taft administration is to be adhered to, and jingo 
or selfish demands for intervention with aggressive pur- 
poses, or in a hurry, will not be given serious consideration. 
American life and property will be protected under the 
rules of international law, but the United States will not 
undertake to civilize Mexico or settle its internal quarrels 
to suit itself. At the same time a statement issued by the 
President on the whole Latin-American situation clearly in- 
dicated the sympathies of the administration. It warned 
adventurers, self-seekers, demagogues, men on horseback 
and professional rebels that it would deal with them very 
reluctantly—if forced to recognize them at all by accom- 
plished facts—and would always prefer to deal with honor- 
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able and enlightened rulers who believed in constitutional 
government, so. ght to serve the people and to maintain 
order, peace and freedom. Latin-America may not have our 
ideas and standards, but she can walk toward true repub- 
licanism rather than away from it. The Wilson administra- 
tion will not stretch the Monroe Doctrine, will not make 
claims of moral suzerainty over other lands, but it will en- 
courage progress and liberty throughout the western hemi- 
sphere. The “dollar diplomacy” politics have been set 
aside, the United States will not force any loan on China 
contrary to native ideas and wishes. But trade will be en- 
couraged and promoted in China as elsewhere. 

The Wilson administration starts with an exceptional 
degree of harmony in its own party and plenty of moral 
support from the other parties. It means to deserve this 
support, apparently. Difficulties may come and must come, 
especially in Congress, and among the hungry office-seekers 
or the reactionaries. How these difficulties will be met, time 
will tell. The cabinet, we repeat, is a strong one. It is nota 
cabinet of politicians. It represents the best and ablest 
elements of the Democracy. There were some attacks on 
Mr. Bryan, but surprisingly few considering his stormy 
career and his known radicalism. His sincerity and high- 
mindedness are fully recognized, as is his interest in and 
splendid work for the cause of peace and good will. Even 
opponents think he may make “a great Secretary of State.” 

“ 
The New National Department—Labor 

Last year Congress passed an act creating a Children’s 
3ureau in the Department of Commerce and Labor. The 
ideas concerning that bureau are still vague, but it is trying 
to find itself and to create a place for itself. The work of 
that bureau can only be educational and statistical, but the 
same is true of the bureau of education. To legislate in the 
interest of child welfare requires knowledge, and no state can 
gather and disseminate facts concerning child birth, child 
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life and training, and child death so well as a federal bureau 
impartially and efficiently conducted. 

Just before adjourning the Sixty-second Congress en- 
acted a statute creating a new department of the national 
government, the Department of Labor. This reorganizes 
and changes the name as well as the functions of the old 
Department of Commerce and Labor. The new department 
takes over the children’s bureau as well as the bureau of 
labor statistics. It will find plenty of important work to 
do, especially in the field of investigation of industrial dis- 
putes and in preventing or arbitrating strikes. In England 
the department known as the Board of Trade'has been very 
active and successful in promoting industrial peace. Our 
government is gradually assuming similar functions. The 
commissioner of labor has served as mediator in great 
controversies, and the demand for official intervention may 
be expected to grow. The public is opposed to strikes that 
paralyze industry and commerce, and arbitration, under the 
law or by special arrangement, is the coming practice. 

However, there is a feeling that the new department 
was not necessary. President Taft wished to veto the bill 
creating it, and signed it reluctantly to avoid misapprehen- 
sion. He felt that nine departments could take care of the 
government’s business, provided they were reorganized, co- 
ordinated and better correlated. A bureau of labor is de- 
sirable, but we already had one. There are bureaus in the 
Treasury and Interior Department which should be put 
under another department. In fact, our whole system has 
grown up in a haphazard manner, and Mr. Taft was right 
in saying that it ought to be overhauled and modernized, 
rather than further enlarged at increased cost to taxpayers. 
There is much waste in public administration, and in- 
efficiency is too often the rule. Some servants work hard 
and are underpaid, but generally the public is poorly served 
and overtaxed by local, state and national officials. Scientific 
management is urgently needed in public offices 
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The States, Prohibition and Congress 

Our form of government gives rise to many difficulties 
and complications. One of the most serious complications 
has puzzled Congress for years. It is connected with the 
liquor question. States adopt prohibition laws and seek to 
enforce them. They are, of course, sovereign within their 
borders. But they cannot interfere with interstate com- 
merce, and the man who ships liquor, for any purpose, from 
a license state to a prohibition state in an “original package” 
is protected by the interstate commerce law. Congress has 
the exclusive right to regulate interstate commerce, and, 
moreover, it is agreed that Congress has not the right to 
delegate any legislative power to the states. 

In these circumstances can Congress aid the prohibition 
states in their fight to enforce their anti-liquor laws? If 
so, how? For years bills have been offered in Congress to 
meet this situation, but none passed until the closing days 
or hours of the last session of the Sixty-second Congress. 
And that bill, called the Kenyon-Webb bill, had a stormy 
passage. It was vetoed by President Taft on the ground of 
unconstitutionality. Attorney-General Wickersham gave a 
formal opinion to that effect, and many of the opponents of 
the bill declared that Congress knew perfectly well that 
the bill was flagrantly unconstitutional, and that the courts 
could annul it, but was willing to enact it for politics and 
popularity only. The Taft veto was overridden in both 
chambers promptly and decisively, some advocates of the 
bill stating that its whole theory had been misunderstood 
by the executive and his attorney general. 

All of this illustrates the complexity of the question. 
But the bill is law; it was enacted in response to a loud 
and widespread public demand, and if it be constitutionally 
valid, all will approve it, since on moral and higher political 
grounds it can hardly be deemed open to challenge. There 
ought to be no conflict between state policy and national 
policy within a state: the national law ought not to be an 
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instrument of nullification of state law. It is one thing to 
annul a state law as unconstitutional; it is another to sus- 
tain it, leave it in force and practically nullify it by taking 
shelter under national laws. 

The Kenyon-Webb act prohibits the sending of liquor 
into a state with the intent or for the purpose of violating 
the law of that state. The state is given power to seize 
liquor so sent, intercept the shipment within its borders, and 
destroy the liquor. An individual citizen may still order 
liquor to be shipped to him for personal use; the new act 
does not outlaw all traffic in liquor. But it outlaws, as it 
were, for certain purposes, or it first outlaws the traffic and 
then describes certain conditions under which it may be 
carried from state to state. The object and principle are clear 
enough; whether the act delegates or surrenders congres- 
sional power; whether it is so drawn as to violate the con- 
stitutional interstate commerce clause, are questions for the 
courts. The Supreme Court will finally pass on the act and 
show whether the thing attempted can be done at all under 
our system. 


bh +" 
The Canal Tolls and National Honor 


The Panama Canal toll question remains open. The 
Sixty-second Congress declined to settle it. It did not 
follow the advice of the best men in the country—to repeal 
the provision in the canal act exempting coastwise vessels 
from tolls. This provision is unnecessary, inconsistent 
with American policy and utterly foolish. It grants a sub- 
sidy to an interest that is already amply protected—that is, 
in fact, a complete and prosperous monopoly. The govern- 
ment’s own transportation experts attacked this provision as 
gratuitous, and no good argument in its favor has been at- 
tempted in any quarter. 

If the present Congress also declines to repeal the sub- 
sidy provision—President Wilson and his cabinet will favor 
repeal and urge it at the proper time—it will become the 
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plain duty of our government to submit to arbitration at 
The Hague the question definitely raised by England— 
whether the coastwise trade exemption does not violate that 
clause in our canal treaty with her which guarantees “equal 
treatment” as to service and rates to “all nations.” The 
British government asserts that the violation is manifest, 
and demands arbitration. Many eminent men and influen- 
tial bodies in the United States fully agree with England 
and support her demand for arbitration. The Taft admin- 
istration was committed to arbitration, but Secretary Knox 
raised dilatory points, discussed side issues, suggested some 
other tribunal than the court at The Hague, and left the 
controversy to the new administration. That President 
Wilson will consent to arbitrate the question, no one doubts, 
although a few leading Democrats are opposed to that 
course. If, however, the Senate, which has never really 
cared for arbitration, should reject any agreement for the 
submission of the controversy to an impartial tribunal, the 
executive’s hands will be tied. The Senate is thus the un- 
known quantity in the problem. 

The safest course is to bring about the repeal of the 
objectionable provision and thus remove the cause of the 
dispute. This can be done only by public sentiment and a 
national campaign of protest and exhortation. The Carnegie 
Peace Foundation, the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
most of the leading newspapers and other powerful agencies 
are demanding repeal or arbitration, preferring repeal. 
Still, the Jingo, the yellow editor, the bombastic “patriot” 
who has not even read the treaties involved but who is sure 
we must not “knuckle under to England,” have some in- 
fluence. Their arguments are worthless and their screams 
cheap and vulgar, but they have followers who cannot dis- 
criminate or whose prejudices and passions are easily 
aroused. They must be fought and discredited. “Repeal or 
arbitrate” is a formula that embodies reason, good faith 
and elementary decency. 
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The Socialists and Syndicalism 

We have heretofore discussed the transformation of the 
American Socialistic party into a purely political and pacific 
organization. The last national convention of that party, 
it will be recalled, adopted a resolution condemning violence, 
revolutionary propaganda, malicious destruction of prop- 
erty—sabotage—and other methods favored by many of 
the Syndicalists or other extremists. Because of this reso- 
lution W. D. Haywood, the leader of the American Syn- 
dicalists known as the Industrial Workers of the World, 
has been recalled or ousted from his place on the executive 
committee of the Socialist party. 

A vote of the due-paying members was polled all over 
the country, and while only a small fraction of the party 
voted, the repudiation of Haywood was decisive. The 
majority against him was over 11,000. 

Haywood has been traveling, organizing or leading 
strikes, ridiculing dependence on political action, or making 
it distinctly a minor feature, and excusing class warfare and 
sabotage. That his propaganda has been utterly incon- 
sistent with Socialistic teachings of an official character 
could hardly be denied by any honest man in or out of 
the party. He thus lost his right to sit on the executive 
committee or shape the policies and methods of the party. 

The action of the Socialists is obviously significant, but 
it is no isolated phenomenon. Socialism, like trade union- 
ism, is being bitterly attacked in the syndicalist journals 
and at syndicalist meetings, and the Socialists are accept- 
ing the challenge. The syndicalists find the trade unions 
too slow, timid, and ineffectual, while Socialism is ridiculed 
for its growing imitation of the middle-class parties and its 
belief in the ballot and in bureaucracy and politics. The 
syndicalists, as we have explained before, favor what is 
called direct action, by which they mean strikes on every 
occasion, strikes for the sake of discipline and experience 
in fighting “the enemy,” the employer, and unceasing effort 
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to make capitalistic production unprofitable and impossible. 
For conciliation and arbitration, for peace agreements and 
anti-strike machinery, they have absolutely no use. Their 
goal is control of production and distribution by the workers, 
and their method is struggle, agitation, war. 

Syndicalism is apparently still growing in the United 
States. It appeals to hot-headed, inexperienced, rash work- 
men and working women, especially in the unskilled and 
under-paid trades, and to many new arrivals who know of 
the movement in Europe. That it has any future in its pres- 
ent form is inconceivable. It is irrational and anti-social, 
and too revolutionary to yield permanent results. Its ideals 
have more than a germ of long-recognized truth, but its 
methods are suicidal. In France there is already a well- 
defined reaction against it; trade unionism of the legal and 
practical kind is reasserting itself there. Purged and re- 
formed syndicalism may aid the movement for co-operative 
production and industry with a minimum of political con- 
trol. Violent syndicalism is reactionary and harmful to 
labor. 


“ 


Racial Amalgamation and Race Prejudice 

Ideas and prejudices concerning racial characteristics 
enter largely, consciously or otherwise, into our discussion 
of the question of immigration. Those who believe that 
certain races are inferior; that this or that element of the 
“new” immigration is not only undesirable today but never 
likely to become desirable, naturally favor restrictive 
policies. Those who challenge dogmatic statements about 
race differences, are disposed to take a liberal view of 
immigration. Thus a question of fascinating theoretical 
interest also assumes a vital practical importance. 

It would take volumes to analyze and properly compare 
the current beliefs regarding race superiorities or inferior- 
ities, but a spirited controversy in the columns of The 
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Springfield, Mass.; Republican on the subject enables one to 
indicate briefly the essential issue in the complicated dispute. 

Dr. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, who has been 
a champion of liberal immigration policies, has latterly 
advocated, on moral grounds, the restriction of the immigra- 
tion of unmarried men. He has also deprecated the talk 
of free racial amalgamation and intermarrying. His travels 
in the East impressed certain facts upon his mind, he 
tells us, and he draws a distinction between race mingling, 
living side by side in peace and justice, and actual amalga- 
mation and blood-mixing in a physical or biological sense. 
He does not approve of marriage between whites and blacks, 
or between whites and red or yellow persons. “The East,” 
wrote Dr. Eliot, “seems to me to teach most emphatically 
that the crossing of different races is always and everywhere 
a bad thing.” Dr. Eliot is not even sure that people of 
Teutonic origin can safely intermarry with people of Latin 
origin. The mixture of different breeds and stocks, in other 
words, is declared to be morally and intellectually ruinous, 
producing weak wills and erratic temperaments in the off- 
spring. 

But these conclusions are vigorously challenged by 
another Massachusetts thinker and liberal-minded citizen, 
Mr. Moorfield Storey, a prominent anti-imperialist. Mr. 
Storey quotes many authorities to show that Dr. Eliot’s 
views are far too dogmatic, and that the evidence available 
fails to warrant them. We reproduce some quotations 
from the work of James Bryce, scholar and diplomat, on 
South Africa: 


The fusion of two parent stocks, one more advanced, the 
other more backward, does not necessarily result in producing a 
race inferior to the stronger parent or superior to the weaker. The 
mestizo in Peru is not palpably inferior in intellect to the Spanish 
colonial of unmixed blood, but seems to the substantially his equal 

. 481). 
* ‘The ease with which the Spaniards have intermingled by 
marriage with the Indian tribes,—and the Portuguese have done 
the like, not only with the Indians, but with the more physically 
dissimilar negroes—shows that race repugnance is no such constant 
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and permanent factor in human affairs as members of the Teutonic 
peoples are apt to assume. Instead of being, as we Teutons sup- 
pose, the rule in this matter, we are rather the exception, for in 
the ancient world there seems to have been little race repulsion; 
there is very little today among the Mahommedans; there is none 
among the Chinese. . . 

As touching the future, it seems as certain as anything in 
human affairs can be that the races now inhabiting South America, 
aboriginal, European and African, will all be ultimately fused. 

That an admixture of the blood of 4 backward race must injure 
the white element is a view which suggests itself naturally to 
European pride. There are even persons who assume that the 
Indo-European or so-called Aryan races are superior to others—a 
gratuitous assumption, for there are three non-Aryan races in 
Europe (the Magyars, the Finns and the Basques), the average 
members of which are equal in talent and character to the average 
members of the other peoples among whom they dwell 


After cautioning us not to draw too hastily large con- 
clusions from ill-understood or inadequate data, Mr. Storey 
proceeds to point out the demoralizing effects of race preju- 
dice and to apply his observations to the present situation 
in this country. He writes: 


Race and national prejudice are as old as history. Anything 
that is different from ourselves seems to us inferior. Hence hostes 
(stranger) soon comes to mean enemy. “Punica fides,” “mendax 
Graecia,” “perfide Albion,” the hatred of Catholic and Protestant, 
the prejudice which the Jews have almost overcome, and which 
under such phrases as “Mick” and “Dago” has obstructed the up- 
ward path of the immigrant in America, are monuments of this 
unworthy prejudice. It is not safe to draw. any conclusion from 
nicknames. 

It should also be said that no people is so unfitted to deal 
with this question as Americans. We have injured deeply Indians 
and Africans, and men hate those whom they have injured. We 
live in an atmosphere of inherited prejudice which is hard to over- 
come, and it becomes us to remember this in dealing with the 
race question. No man can show what is in him if he is denied 
the opportunity to work on equal terms with others, if he is 
stamped as inferior and worthless, and finds the door of opportunity 
everywhere closed to him, as it is now to colored men in this 
country. . . . There are today in this country millions of our 
fellow-citizens who from no fault of their own are of mixed blood, 
inheriting necessarily at least something of ambition and ability 
from their white parents. Their path through life is strewn with 
thorns enough, and they have difficulties enough to overcome in their 
effort to hold their own with their neighbors. Many of them 
have shown marked ability, and with equal opportunities many 
more would rise. It is the duty of every man, at this time when 
the prejudice against them is sedulously fostered and rapidly 
growing, to use all his influence against the unfair discrimination 
and the denial of justice from which they are suffering. 
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NOTES 


A PRACTICAL STEP 


The general arbitration treaties negotiated by the United 
States in 1911 with Great Britain and France await ratification by 
the President. These treaties were intended to supersede a treaty 
with France and a treaty with Great Britain, which were signed 
in 1908. These treaties were negotiated for a period of five years, 
and consequently the one with France will expire on March 12, 
1913, and the one with Great Britain on June 4, 1913. Prior to 
these dates action must be taken, either to renew the old treaties 
or to supersede them by others. 

The 1908 treaties exclude from their scope the capricious ex- 
ceptions of vital interest, national honor and independence, reason- 
able exceptions if a standard of judgment concerning them existed. 
But no such standard does exist. The treaties negotiated in ro11, 
as accepted by the Senate, make the legal character of the case to be 
tried by the legal method of arbitration the test of its falling under 
the treaties. These 1911 treaties, as now in the President’s hands, 
also include in Article II provisions for organizing commissions of 
inquiry. The President and the peace workers desired more than 
the Senate granted, but for the reasons given the 1911 treaties are 
greatly to be preferred to those of 1908. 

Would it not be well to improve the international situation of 
the United States by securing the adoption of the arbitration 
treaties of 1911, as revised, advised and consented to by the Senate, 
to supersede the inferior ones of 1908? Such a step would mark 
an advance in the arbitral relations of the United States and other 
countries, and the same practice, followed in respect to the twenty- 
three other arbitration treaties in force between the United States 
and other countries, would prepare the way for the development 
of the international system of jurisprudence, which is so greatly 
to be desired. 


eS 
PEACE DAY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


At two successive annual conventions the National Educational 
Association has urged wide-spread dissemination of knowledge 
concerning world peace. Mr. P. P. Claxton, National Commissioner 
of Education, has twice recommended the celebration of Peace 
Day, May 18, in the public schools throughout the United States. 
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George V, The British King* 
CONSTITUTIONAL DEMOCRACY 


Arthur E. Bestor 


EASURED by whatever standard you please—length 
of existence, influence upon other nations, respon- 
siveness to public opinion, success of national policies—the 


English government is the most remarkable in the world. 
“England,” said Goldwin Smith, “has taken the lead in 
solving the problem of constitutional government ; of govern- 
ment, that is, with authority, but limited by law, controlled 
by opinion and respecting personal right and freedom. This 
she has done for the world and herein lies the world’s 
chief interest in her history.” 

George V came to the throne in 1910 well established 
in the regard and approval of the British people. While 
the house of Hanover in the persons of the Georges did not 
furnish very successful kings, in Queen Victoria they gave 
the most striking monarch of the 19th century. Her long 
reign and the reverence which was paid her in the whole 

*Previous instalments of this serics are “William II, the 
German Kaiser,” in Tae CuHautauguan for September, 1912; 
“Armand Falliéres, the French President,” in the October number; 
“Ludwig Forrer, the Swiss President,” in the November issue; 
“Wilhelmina, Queen of the Netherlands; Albert I, King of the 
Belgians,” in the December magazine; “Christian X of Denmark; 
Gustaf V of Sweden; Haakon VII of Norway,” in January, 1913; 
“Nicholas II, the Russian Czar,’ in February; “Francis Joseph, 
Emperor-King of Austria,” in March; “Victor Emmanuel II], 
King of Italy; Alfonso XIII, King of Spain,” in April 
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English-speaking world served to re-establish the monarchy. 
The reign of her son, Edward VII, was surprisingly suc- 
cessful. Among puritanical folk he was not highly regarded 
and his mother had always kept him from any participation 
in public matters, except in a social way. Bit in the nine 
years of his reign he succeeded in exerting a strong in- 
fluence upon European affairs. As a constitutional monarch 
he was above reproach but it was as a diplomat that he 
was most successful. He had tact and distinction of man- 
ner, and even his severest critics unite in praise of his 
success in the field which he chose as his own, for as one 
writer said, he was “at home a king among statesmen but 
abroad a statesman among kings.” Only the future will 
reveal how permanent were the friendships which he had a 
part in establishing between England and other European 
countries. 
George V will never be as popular as his father because 
he does not have the “bonhomic” which made Edward VII 
the most popular man in Europe, but he has certain char- 
acteristics which may make him a most successful ruler. 
He was born June 3, 1865, the second son of the Prince 
of Wales and Princess Alexandra, eldest daughter of Chris- 
tian IX of Denmark. He did not become the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne until the death of his brother, Prince 
Albert Victor, in 1892. Like his cousin, King Haakon VII 
of Norway, also a second son, he was trained for the navy. 
When he was twelve years of age, together with his brother 
who was two years older, he joined the famous training 
ship, Bacchante. Here the boys received a thorough naval 
training, with the same obligations and privileges as the 
other cadets. They made a trip to the West Indies and a 
three years’ cruise which took them to South America, 
South Africa, Australia, China and Japan. The two princes 
then traveled for six months in Switzerland and separated, 
Albert Victor going to the training which was to fit him 
for the English throne, and George becoming midshipman 
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on the Canada, connected with the North America and West 
India station. Altogether he saw fifteen years of hard 
training in which he shirked nothing, in which he took ali 
examinations and in which all promotions were fairly 
earned. In 1889 he took command of a torpedo boat, in 
1890 of a gunboat, and in 1891 he became a commander and 
was assigned to a second-class cruiser. This position he 
had to relinquish upon the death of his brother. In 1898 
he was again in command of a vessel for three months. He 
has always retained his love for the sea, has chosen naval 
officers as his closest friends and has kept up an intelligent 
interest in naval construction. 

But this naval training meant much more than merely a 
development of personal character. It has made the present 
king of England the most intelligent man in the empire with 
respect to the empire itself. Before his accession to the 
throne he had traveled over 150,000 miles or six times the 
circumference of the globe. He had visited Canada six 
times, India and Ceylon three times, South Africa and 
Australia twice. He once said, “By England we do not 
mean these islands in the western sea but an England which 
is spread over the whole surface of the world.” Such a 
king is of the utmost value to Britain at this time when 
every effort is being made to draw closer the bonds of 
empire. 

When one comes to discuss his personality and char- 
acteristics there is a well-defined impression concerning him. 
He seems to be a man conscientious, serious-minded, some- 
what opinionated, and with definite political ideas of his 
own. While not trained at any university he has read 
widely, especially on the problems of the empire. He will 
play the part of a constitutional monarch and will never 
attempt to be a personal ruler like his German cousin. It 
would probably be hard to find two men so different in 
their political ideas and points of view and even manner 
of life as the two royal cousins, the Emperor of Germany 
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and the King of England. Compared with another cousin, 
the Czar of Russia, he exercises no such autocratic power, 
carries no such responsibility and lives a less guarded and 
a more happy life. George V is much less spectacular than 
the one, less influential than the other, and therefore more 
acceptable as an English king. 

As a public speaker he is said to be superior to most 
royal speakers in keenness of mind and aptness of expres- 
sion. His most famous speech containing the phrase “Wake 
up, England,” was delivered in 1902 at the Guildhall in 
London before the representatives of the commercial inter- 
ests, when, in commenting upon the trip to South Africa 
and Canada which he had just concluded, he emphasized 
the “impression which seemed generally to prevail among 
our brethren across the seas, that the old country must wake 
up if she intends to maintain her old position of pre- 
eminence in her colonial trade against foreign competitors.” 

It is a question whether he very much enjoys his high 
station. Unlike his father he dislikes fuss and ceremonial 
and court life. He gives one the impression of « man who 
will carry on his work conscientiously but without great 
enthusiasm. While not a good rider and with none of his 
father’s fondness for the race course, King George is some- 
thing of an athlete. He is accounted the second best shot 
in the kingdom, plays golf well and is a lover of the sea 
and the country. 

Queen Mary of England was as Princess May of Teck 
betrothed to Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Cornwall, and a 
year and a half after his death was married to his brother 
Prince George. Her mother was a daughter of the Duke of 
Cambridge, uncle of Queen Victoria. It was a marriage 
very popular in England and has proven happy. The queen 
is intelligent, well-read, an accomplished linguist. a woman 
of tact and judgment and much interested in social ques- 
tions. She is credited with a strong character and a decided 
influence over the king. There are six children, five boys 
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and one girl. The Prince of Wales, Edward Albert, is 
nineteen years of age and a most engaging lad’ He has 
been carefully educated and has seen considerable service 
in the navy. The only daughter, Victoria Alexandra, is now 
a girl of sixteen, to whose training the queen has given 
continuous and personal attention. 

The succession to the English throne is controlled by 
Parliament and governed by the Act of Settlement of 1701 
which settled the succession upon the heirs of Electress 
Sophia of Hanover, granddaughter of James I. Practically 
the same rules apply to the succession as govern the in- 
heritance of land at common law, through the oldest son 
and his children. Males are preferred to females but with 
that exception a woman has an equal right to the throne. 
Practically the only limitation upon the accession to the 
English throne is that the monarch must be a Protestant. 
The Act of Settlement provides that the sovereign shall 
join in communion with the Church of England and that 
if he avows himself a Catholic or marries a Catholic his 
subjects are absolved from allegiance to him. The corona- 
tion oath further emphasizes this condition. The old form 
used until 1910 was formulated at the time of the deposition 
of James II, specifically mentioned certain of the Roman 
Catholic dogmas as “superstitious and idolatrous” and was 
a survival of a time when religious differences led to much 
bitterness everywhere. It was objected to by Edward VII 
who is said to have mumbled through that part because of 
his resentment at having to use words which were con- 
sidered insulting by one-third of his subjects. George V 
upon his accession let it be known that he would not take 
such an oath. The Catholics renewed their protests and 
Premier Asquith took up the question in Parliament. A 
revised form of oath was proposed in the Commons, con- 
taining the following words: “I am a faithful member of 
the Protestant church as by law established” The last 
three words were almost as objectionable to the Non- 
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Conformists as the old oath was to the Roman Catholics, 
and therefore in its final form as passed by Parliament 
the monarch only makes the simple declaration: “| am a 
faithful Protestant.” 

The support of the royal family and the iup-keep of the 
royal establishments costs about $3,000,000 annually, be- 
sides about $750,000 from the revenues of the Duchies of 
Lancaster and Cornwall. The civil list, passed at the be- 
ginning of a reign, contains a large number of items, several 
annuities and certain contingent provisions. The civil list 
proper is an appropriation of £470,000, of which £110,000 
is for the privy purse of the king and queen, £125,000 for 
the salaries of the royal household, £193,000 ‘for the up- 
keep of the royal establishments, £13,200 for alms and 
bounty, and £8,000 unappropriated. The list of annuities 
to various members of the royal family totals £146,000, of 
which £70,000 is an annuity to Queen Alexandra under the 
Civil List Act of 1901, £25,000 to the Duke of Connaught, 
£6,000 each to the five living daughters of Queen Victoria 
and to the three living daughters of Edward VII, and 
£3,000 to the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. The 
king also receives the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster 
which in 1910 amounted to £64,000, and the heir apparent 
receives the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall which in 
1910 amounted to £92,085. The contingent appropriation 
provides for an annuity of £70,000 to the queen if she 
survives the king, £10,000 to the wife of the Prince of 
Wales when he marries, which is raised to £30,000 in case 
she survives him; £10,000 for the benefit of each of the 
king’s sons other than the Prince of Wales when he attains 
twenty-one years of age, and £15,000 when he marries; 
and £6,000 for the daughter of the king. 

The establishment of the control of Parliament over 
the king is one of the most interesting stories in the history 
of political institutions. By law the power still rests with 
the sovereign but actually the sovereign can do nothing 
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which the people of England do not desire. The House of 
Commons has drawn royal authority under its control with- 
out atiecting the legal powers of the crown and consequently 
exercises all power of the sovereign which is not obsolete. 
This was made possible through the establishment of two 
principles: first, that the king can do no wrong, and second, 
that no act of sovereignty can be performed except through 
a minister who thereby becomes responsible. The courts, 
for instance, refuse to recognize an act as done by the crown 
except in a particular form. The affixing of a seal or the 
counter-signature by a minister makes him responsible for 
the act approved and unless therefore it comments itself to. 
his judgment he will not perform it. As an English author- 
ity remarked, “There is not a moment of the king’s life from 
his accession to his demise during which there is not some 
one responsible to Parliament for his public conduct.” 
But it should not be understood that the king is either 
personally or politically a negligible factor. He has the 
right to be consulted, the right to encourage and the right 
to warn, and, says Bagehot, “a king of great sense and 
sagacity would want no others.” Important matters are 
always brought to his attention and he has the right to 
give his judgment upon them. In 1851 the queen com- 
plained in a memorandum to Lord Russell, the Premier, 
that Lord Palmerston, Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, did not show her important dispatches in time for her 
to consider them carefully and that he sometimes changed 
them after she read them, and Lord Palmerston had to 
retire from office. In time of a crisis the monarch’s in- 
fluence often plays a decisive part as did Queen Victoria’s 
under the advice of the Prince Consort when, during the 
American Civil War at the time of the Trent affair she led 
to such a change in the attitude of the government as 
avoided a conflict with the United States. Edward VII is 
credited with being influential in the adoption of the Hal- 
dane army reforms. But the king also urged that the House 
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of Lords refrain from rejecting the 1909 budget and his 
advice was not followed. 

It follows almost as a matter of course that the king 
must not allow his name or his influence to be brought into 
political discussions and that no party should be allowed 
to make use of such support. Last spring at the height 
of the Home Rule controversy, when threats were being 
made of an uprising in Ulster, a post card bearing the por- 
trait of the king flanked by photographs of Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. Bonar Law with the inscription “One 
king, one flag, one fleet, one empire” was called to the 
attention of the king’s private secretary. In reply he wrote, 
“It would seem almost superfluous for me to state that his 
Majesty’s authority was neither granted nor sought for 
the publication of the post card. You are at liberty to 
make what use you wish of this letter.” 

Not only is the monarchy thoroughly established in 
England but it seems likely to be a permanent institution. 
During all the stormy controversy in 1909-11 relative to 
the House of Lords the throne was never assailed, only 
incidentally brought into the discussion, and always taken 
for granted. The fact that the influence of the crown is 
personal rather than legal and that the king reigns but does 
not govern leads to the acceptance of the monarchy as one 
of the fundamental parts of the British constitution. In- 
deed, a great figure above controversy and party strife 
seems to be taken for granted in Europe and is not re- 
garded as incompatible with democracy. As a_ visible 
symbol of the unity of the empire the British monarchy is 
unsurpassed. The coronation and the Durbar were pageants 
of far-reaching political significance. I well recall the 
sermon which Canon Newbold preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on the day after the coronation of Edward VII, 
in which he pointed out the significance of the coronation 
and the monarchy, and the value of a great conservative 
tradition to the nation. The attitude of a certain section of 
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the Non-Conformists who identify the monarchy with the 
Establishment, was also strikingly shown on that same day. 
I attended in the morning a service at one of the largest 
Non-Conformist churches in London and no single reference 
in any part of the service, the prayer or the sermon, was 
made to the event which had occurred the day before and 
which had brought thousands of people from all parts of 
the British Empire and of the world to London. 

An understanding of the English system of govern- 
ment involves knowledge of four fundamental principles: 
first, the constitution is unwritten; second, all powers are 
in the hands of Parliament; third, the Commons is supreme 
in Parliament; and fourth, the same body ‘of men as a 
cabinet are responsible both for legislation and for adminis- 
tration. Or as Mr. Dooley puts it, “In England they make 
up th’ constitution as they go along. Undher it th’ king is 
th’ supreme ruler, ye mustn’t f’git that. All power comes 
fr’m th’ throne. But th’ king don’t git a cint for supreme 
rulin’ onless he supreemly rules th’ way th’ house iv com- 
mons wants him to. The relations iv th’ prime ministher 
an’ th’ king ar-re pecoolyer. Th’ king commands th’ prime 
minister absolutely, on’y he mustn’t command him to do 
anything that th’ prime minister hasn’t asked him to com- 
mand him to do.” 

The British constitution is unwritten in the sense that 
it is not contained in any one document. It is made up of 
certain great historical documents like the Magna Charta, 
the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement, of acts of 
Parliament which deal with fundamental matters, and of 
understandings and customs which are being modified con- 
stantly. No court interferes between the making and the 
execution of law. While Parliament may pass any act 
changing the system of government there is a growing 
tendency to require a direct popular mandate for such 
changes as are fundamental. 

Between elections the English Parliament is the su- 
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preme political authority. Mr. Bryce describes this power 
in the following language: “The British Parliament can 
make and unmake any and every law, change the form of 
government or the succession to the crown, interfere with 
the course of justice, extinguish the most sacred private 
rights of the citizen. Between it and the people at large 
there is no legal distinction, because the whole plenitude 
of the people’s rights and powers resides in it, just as if 
the whole nation were present within the chamber where it 
sits. . . . Both practically and legally, it is today the 
only and the sufficient depository of the nation; and it is 
therefore within the sphere of law, irresponsible and 
omnipotent.” 

The cabinet is the keystone of the whole English sys- 
tem. The king has always had advisers and the law still 
recognizes the Privy Council as such a body of advisers. 
The cabinet is unknown to English law and each member 
of the cabinet owes his authority to the fact that he holds 
some great government post and his advisory function to 
the fact that he is a member of the Privy Council. It is 
virtually a parliamentary committee chosen to rule the 
nation. Its members are chosen by the Premier and ap- 
pointed by the king to particular offices of state. Each 
member must be a member of either the House of Commons 
or the House of Lords and if a member of the Commons 
must stand for re-election upon being appointed. The cabi- 
net controls administration through each member being the 
head of a government department and dominates legislative 
procedure by reason of being a compact body in parlia- 
ment itself. President Lowell characterizes it as a “body 
small enough to agree and influential enough to control.” 

Parliament keeps its control over the cabinet, which is 
really a committee of its own body, by the necessity of the 
cabinet always having a majority. The House of Commons 
may cause the cabinet to fall by a simple vote of lack of 
confidence and censure upon a specific act of government, 
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or the defeat of a measure advocated by the cabinet and 
declared of vital importance. The cabinet then has the 
alternative of resigning or causing a dissolution of parlia- 
ment and an appeal to the people. The fact that it is a 
small body, that its proceedings are always in secret, that 
all the executive and legislative powers are in its hands 
make its power very great. 

The English system centers responsibility and control 
in the hands of the Prime Minister. He has been called 
“the uncrowned king of Great Britain,” for he exercises 
supreme power while the king personates it. How necessary 
it is to distinguish between the reality and the shadow is 
shown by the fact that the Premier was unknown to Eng- 
lish law until 1906 and then the office was only incidentally 
dealt with in a statute relating to precedence of dignitaries 
of state. The Premier is appointed by the king because he 
is the head of the political party which can control the 
House of Commons. He chooses his colleagues—although 
of course his choice is limited by the exigencies of party 
affairs—and he presides over the cabinet. He occupies one 
of the high offices of state, usually being the First Lord of 
the Treasury which is an office of only nominal duties of 
administration and which leaves the Premier free for gen- 
eral direction of government affairs. He is the link between 
the cabinet and the parliament, between the parliament and 
the king and between the cabinet and the king because he 
must keep all of them informed of government affairs. 

The House of Commons through many generations has 
been increasing its ultimate control over Parliament and this 
control became practically omnipotent with the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act in 1911, limiting the control of the 
House of Lords. By this act money bills certified by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons may become law if not 
passed by the Lords without amendment. Other bills, how- 
ever, may also become law two years after their first intro- 
duction if passed by the House of Commons in three con- 
secutive sessions and rejected bv the Lords. 
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The House of Lords has at present six classes of 
members. Princes of the royal blood become members of 
the Lords when they become of age but they are always 
few in number and seldom participate in the sessions. The 
great body of members hold their seats by being hereditary 
peers of the United Kingdom and there is in the crown an 
unlimited power to create such lords. Of the Scottish peers 
sixteen are elected for the term of each parliament and the 
number of such electees in Scotland is now thirty-three. Of 
the Irish peers twenty-eight are elected for life by the 
peers of Ireland who number now less than one hundred. 
Four Lords of Appeal to conduct the legal business of the 
House of Lords when it acts as a court of final judiciary 
appeal are appointed for life. The sixth class of members 
is the Lords Spiritual of whom there are twenty-six, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Bishops of 
London, Durham and Winchester being members by reason 
of their offices, and twenty-one other bishops of the Church 
of England being members by right of seniority. 

The problem of “mending or ending” the House of 
Lords has been discussed for over a century. The Lords 
in general represent the property interests and the Estab- 
lished Church. They are almost wholly conservative and 
consequently when a Conservative cabinet is in power the 
Lords pass legislation without delay, but they always hinder 
a Liberal government. While there are a number of the 
members of the Lords who are statesmen of experience and 
ability, the majority takes but littie interest in the business 
of the house and rarely attends. A quorum consists of only 
three members, although if a division is had thirty must be 
present in order to decide any question. 

When the final vote was taken in November, 1909, 
which resulted in the rejection of the first Lloyd-George 
budget, all but four of the 616 peers were present but 
many of them were there for the first time in a decade and 
many for the second time in their lives. The Liberal 
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ministry has given notice within a month that it will intro- 
duce a plan to “reconstitute the second chamber into a true, 
impartial, judicially-minded, revising authority.” The lead- 
ers of the Lords themselves have more than once proposed 
changes which would virtually eliminate the hereditary 
principle, and it is probable that the new second chamber 
of the British Parliament will be largely an elective body, 
numbering not more than 150 or 200 members, to which 
the hereditary Lords may elect but which will also contain 
men distinguished in statesmanship, literature, art and ser- 
vice to the nation. A second chamber in a parliamentary 
system has great value but it must more truly represent the 
nation than does the present House of Lords. 

The House of Commons is made up of 670 members, 
495 from English, 72 from Scottish and 103 from Irish 
districts. The members represent the county, borough and 
university constituencies. The following persons are dis- 
qualified : clergymen of the Church of England, the Church 
of Scotland and the Roman Catholic Church, and English 
and Scottish peers. Government contractors, sheriffs and 
returning officers cannot vote or act as members. A ‘salary 
of £400 a year for all members except those in receipt of 
salaries as officers of the House, ministers and officers of 
the royal household, has been provided since August, rorr. 
Until that date no salaries were paid but some of the labor 
unions maintained their members. By the Osborne judg- 
ment, confirmed by the House of Lords sitting in a judicial 
capacity, payment of parliamentary salaries by labor unions 
was deemed illegal and consequently the budget of rort 
provided for such salaries. 

About one-sixth of the male population of England 
are electors of members of the House of Commons. They 
must be twenty-one years of age and registered in the 
electors’ lists. The problem of democratizing the House of 
Commons and making suffrage universal, which has been 
going on since 1822, is of course not vet completed. Under 
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three shibboleths various aspects of the problem are 
emphasized: “One vote, one value,” “One man, one vote,” 
“Votes for women,” There has been no reapportionment of 
the seats of parliament since 1895. There is one Irish 
member who sits for only 13,137 people while one of the 
English members represents 217,030 people. The real dif- 
ficulty is, however, that, because of the decline in the popula- 
tion of Ireland, in any reapportionment Ireland would lose 
thirty seats, and by the Act of Union of 1801 she is guar- 
anteed one hundred members. The Liberal party stands 
committed to some reapportionment although it will not be 
made until after a widening of the franchise. 

Inasmuch as the right to vote in England is not per- 
sonal but dependent upon ownership or occupation of 
property it follows that a man may vote in every constit- 
uency where he has the qualifications and in some cases 
this means as many as forty votes. About 500,000 persons 
have more than one vote. As elections are not held on a 
single day throughout the kingdom, as in the United States, 
a man does often exercise his franchise more than once. 
The franchise bill now before Parliament provides for a 
simple residential and occupational qualification for the 
suffrage, abolishes the plural vote and the separate uni- 
versity representation, and altogether will add about 
2,000,000 voters. 

No subject at present before the British people exceeds 
in popular interest the movement for the enfranchisement 
of women which is the result of a long agitation and is 
connected with the whole problem of woman’s place in 
modern England. There is a hopeless division in the pres- 
ent cabinet and it is therefore impossible for the govern- 
ment to advocate a woman’s suffrage bill. The Premier 
gave opportunity for a woman’s suffrage amendment to be 
introduced in connection with the franchise bill now before 
Parliament. It was the ruling of the Speaker—that the in- 
clusion of such an amendment would so completely change 
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the bill as to make it virtually a new bill—that led the govern- 
ment to determine that the question could not be discussed 
at the present session of Parliament in view of the impor- 
tance of the Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment bills, 
and caused a revival of militancy which is now being carried 
on by the suffragettes. 

This struggle for the extension of the suffrage is only 
a part of the whole problem of the complete democratization 
of England. The English system has been characterized as 
a government of the people for the people by the best of the 
people. The recent social legislation in England is to be 
understood as due to the increasing consciousness of power 
of the masses. Abroad a closer relationship with the colonies 
will probably result in a successful imperial federation. 
The responsiveness to public opinion of the English govern- 
ment, the ultimate control which the people exercise over 
every part of the administration, and the loyalty on the part 
of the colonies, are the hopeful elements in any examination 
of the tremendous problems of the present day before the 
English people. 
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Paris of Today* 


Mabell S. C. Smith 


—— the siege of Paris came to an end and the 
German troops were withdrawn the provisional 
government which had been making its headquarters at 
Bordeaux removed to Versailles. The violent element in 
Paris which had given Louis Philippe so much trouble had 
increased both in numbers and in strength of feeling during 
the third quarter of the century. Now these radicals 
asserted that Thiers, the head of the provisional govern- 
ment, had betrayed France to the enemy, and they won 
to their way of thinking the Central Committee of the 
usually conservative National Guard. From the City Hall 
they directed the election of a new city government, the 
Commune of Paris, which held itself independent of the 
Assembly at Versailles and defied it. 
Just a month after the hated Prussians had left Paris 
the communists made a sortie toward Versailles. As a 
natural reaction the Versailles government invested the city, 
and Frenchmen were pitted against Frenchmen as in the 
days when Henry IV was besieging his own capital town. 
Nor was the conflict merely between the people inside and 
the people outside—within Paris there was a constant 
*This series began in the September, 1012, CHAUTAUQUAN with 
an article on “Earliest Paris,” followed in October by “Paris of the 
Crusades,” in November by “Paris of the Renaissance,” in De- 
cember by “Paris of the Reformation,” in January, 1913, by “Paris 
of the ‘Great Century’,” in February by “Paris of the Revolution,” 


in March by “Paris of Napoleon” and in April by “Paris of the 
Third Empire.” 
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struggle between the conservatives and the communists and 
even among the communists themselves. The conservatives 
disapproved of the drastic social changes made by the new 
government in closing the churches and dispersing some 
of the religious orders, as well as of their confiscations of 
property on slight warrant and their onslaught upon monu- 
ments of sentimental and artistic value, such as the Ven- 
déme Column. The communists, on the other hand, were 
torn by internal dissensions and their constant quarrels 
brought about the usual weakness resulting from poor 
team work. 

Ferocity did not fail them, however. Constructive 
measures were postponed; revenge, never. No sufficient 
excuse ever has been offered for their massacres of hostages, 
good Archbishop Darboy among them; none for the sense- 
less orgy of destruction with which, after a two months’ 
struggle, they recognized their defeat by the government 
troops under Marshal MacMahon. When the soldiers 
entered Paris their first work was the extinguishing of the 
fires which the communists had set in a hundred places. 
Men and women, urged by hatred and fanaticism, piled 
kegs of gunpowder into churches, even.in Notre Dame, 
relic and record of centuries, and poured petroleum 
upon the flames devouring the Palace of Justice, the Sainte 
Chapelle, the library of the Louvre, the Luxembourg palace, 
the Palais Royal. The houses on the rue Royale were a 
mass of broken brick. The Ministry of Finance on the 
rue de Rivoli was so injured that it was torn down, to be 
replaced by a hotel. Three hundred years of historical 
association did not avail to save the palace of the Tuileries 
whose ruins were considered not sufficient to be restored. 
The Hotel de Ville was a mere shell and required practically 
entire rebuilding. Property amounting to a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars was destroyed, while the historical and sen- 
timental value of many of the buildings cannot be computed. 
The communists were as reckless with their lives as 
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with the buildings of their town. Some 2,000 persons— 
women and children as well as men—fell in the contest with 
the government. The last struggle was in the cemetery of 
Pére Lachaise whose tombs could serve only as temporary 
protection against shell and shot from the rash fighters 
who were soon to need a final resting-place. It was only 
after the execution of many of the insurgent leaders that 
Marshal MacMahon brought about a semblance of peace. 

With returning quiet all France turned its attention to 
securing the payment of the war indemnity of a billion 
dollars due to Prussia. Until that indebtedness was cleared 
off the hated uniform of the army of occupation was omni- 
present. So eager were the French to rid themselves of 
this sight that every peasant went into his “stocking” or 
tapped his mattress bank until the necessary amount was 
subscribed many times over. Two years and a half after 
the capitulation of Paris not a German soldier was left 
in the country. There could be no stronger testimony to 
the national thrift fostered by the pinch of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary days and so alive today that the French are looked 
upon as the readiest financiers in Europe, prepared to invest 
in anything from a Panama Canal to a New York Wool- 
worth Building. 

The terms of the peace with Germany required the 
surrender of one-half of the border province of Lorraine 
and the whole of Alsace. It was a bitter day not only 
for these districts but for the whole country when the 
Germans took possession of the ceded territory. Fifty 
thousand people left their property behind and went over 
into France rather than lose the name of Frenchmen. 
Many came to America. Now, forty years later, the 
memory of the loss is not dulled, and the statue of Stras- 
bourg in the Place de la Concorde wears perpetual mourning. 

Many have been the problems faced by France since 
the Franco-Prussian war. Political adjustment has been of 
first importance, of course, but Paris has had her own 
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questions to answer, and, because of her cosmopolitanism, 
her solutions have been of interest to the whole world. 
Much time and thought have been spent on the repairs re- 
quired by the excesses of the communists. The rebuilding 
of the City Hall on the same spot on which it had stood 
for five hundred years and in the style which Francis I 
initiated three centuries before,* was a task on which 
Paris lavished thought and money. The exterior is a finely 
harmonious example of Renaissance. The mural paintings 
of the interior are a record of the work of «ne best French 
artists of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. They 
are enhanced by heavily handsome gildings and by chan- 
deliers of glittering crystal. 

As a whole, however, the city has put more expenditure 
into the perfecting of public utilities, the beautifying of 
streets and the construction of parks—works of use to the 
many—than into the erection of buildings of less general 
service. The panorama which illustrates this article shows 
the care with which pavements and curbs and tree-guards 
are ordered. The tricycle sweeper of another picture is 
1912's latest device for removing any last reproach of 
Lutetia’s mud—a reproach formulated today only by Paris- 
ians made fastidious by a century of cleanliness. 

The panorama shows also the arrangement of the 
quays and the orderliness which makes them possible in 
the very center of the city, even when there is discharged 
upon them huge loads of freight brought from the sea by 
the strings of barges (seen in the picture of the Eiffel 
Tower) which are moved by a tug and a chain-towing 
device. 

In some parts of the city the quays disclose scenes 
that are almost rural. Under the fluttering leaves of a 
slender tree a rotund housewife is making over a mattress, 
exchanging witticisms with a near-by vender of little cakes. 
Not far off the owner of a poodle is engaging his attention 


*See page 57, THe Crarravovan for December, ror2. 
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while a professional dog clipper is decorating him with an 
outfit of collar and cuffs calculated to rouse envy in the 
breasts of less favored caniches. 

When the hero of an old English novel orders his ser- 
vant to call a “fly” we wonder whether the misnamed 
vehicle which responds has been christened from the verb 
or the noun. There is no doubt in Paris as to the origin 
of the “fly boats” on the Seine. These busy little travelers 
are of insect origin—they are bateaux mouches. 

What these boats are on the river the fiacres have 
been on land. These small open carriages are now being 
replaced by motor taxis. The use of the meters on the 
horse-drawn vehicles as well as on the machines has 
deprived the tourist of one of the daily excitements of his 
visit—the heated argument with the driver concerning his 
charge. Another change which has been consummated since 
1913 began is the passing of the horse-drawn omnibus 
(seen in the view of the Champs Elysées) with its “im- 
perial” or roof seats, from whose inexpensive vantage many 
travelers have considered that they secured their best view 
of the city streets. The two subway systems have manv 
excellent points, not least of which is a method of ventila- 
tion which makes a summer’s day trip below ground a relief 
rather than a seeming excursion on the crust of the infernal 
regions. 

The Champs Elysées (Elysian Fields) is thought to 
offer the finest metropolitan vista in the world, when the 
Triumphal Arch of the Star is seen across the Place de la 
Concorde from the Tuileries gardens, over two miles away. 

Such vistas are frequent in Paris, offering a “point 
of view” in which a handsome building or monument finds 
its beauty enhanced. The regularity of the skyline adds to 
this effect. By a municipal regulation no facade may be 
higher than the width of the street and the consequent 
uniformity provides a not unpleasing monotony. 

Paris parks are world famous, not only for the beauty 
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of such great expanses as the Bois de Boulogne with its 
forest and lake and stream, its good roads and its alluring 
restaurants, but for the intelligent utilization of small open 
spaces in crowded parts of the city. Wherever any re- 
adjustment of lines or purposes gives opportunity, there 
a bit of grass rests the eye and a tree casts its share of 
shade. If there is space enough a piece of statuary educates 
the taste or the bust of some hero of history, or of art 
makes familiar the features of great men. The demolition 
of the old clo’ booths of the Temple gave such a chance, 
and amid tall tenements and commonplace shops mothers 
sew and babies doze and one-legged veterans read the news- 
papers beneath the statue of the people’s poet, Béranger. 

At one end of this square rises the Mairie of the Third 
Arrondissement (ward). These Mairies, of which there 
are twenty, are decorated with paintings, often by artists 
of repute, and always symbolic of the Family, of Labor 
or of the Fatherland. The Hall of Marriages in which 
the Mayor of the arrondissement performs the civil cere- 
mony required by law, receives especial attention and usually 
is a room handsomely appointed and adorned. 

The French imagination likes to express itself in 
symbols. Throughout the city there are many large groups, 
such as the Triumph of the Republic, unveiled in 1899, 
which dominates the Place of the Nations—a figure repre- 
sentative of the Republic attended by Liberty, Labor, Abun- 
dance and Justice. Even statues or busts or reliefs of 
authors, musicians or statesmen frequently are supported 
by allegorical figures. Such is the monument to Chopin 
which includes a figure of Night and one of Harmony, 
and such is the monument of Coligny whose portrait statue 
stands between Fatherland and Religion. In the Fountain 
of the Observatory sea-horses, dolphins and tortoises sur- 
round allegorical figures of the four quarters of the globe. 
The young women lawyers who, in cap and gown, pace 
seriously through the Great Hall of the ancient Palace of 
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Justice, are living symbols of twentieth century progress. 

Haussmann’s plan of laying out broad streets radiating 
from a center served the further purpose of adding to the 
city’s beauty by providing wide open spaces, and of wiping 
out narrow streets and insanitary houses. The Third Re- 
public has continued to act on this scheme and has succeeded 
wonderfully well in achieving the desired improvement with 
but a small sacrifice of buildings of eminent historic value. 
On the Cité a web of memories clung to the tangle of streets 
swept away to secure a site for the new Hotel Dieu on the 
north of Notre Dame which replaced the ancient hospital 
which has stood since Saint Louis’ day on the south side of 
the island. 

The completion in 1912 of the new home of the National 
Printing Press near the Eiffel Tower brings to mind a 
Parisian habit indicative of thrift and of a respect for his- 
torical associations. The Press has been housed for many 
years in the eighteenth century Hétel of the Dukes of 
Rohan built when the Marais was still fashionable. Any- 
thing more unsuitable for a printing establishment it would 
be hard to find. The rooms of a private house become 
a crowded fire-trap when converted to industrial purposes. 
This use of the house has tided over a crisis, however, and 
once the last vestige of printer’s ink has been removed the 
old building probably will be restored to the beauty which 
the still existing decorations of some of the rooms show, 
and will be used for some more suitable purpose. One 
proposal is that it be used as an addition to the National 
Archives, since its grounds adjoin those of the Hotels 
Clisson and Soubise, their present home. The Hotel Carna- 
valet houses the Historical Museum of Paris, and part of 
the Louvre is used for government offices—two other in- 
stances of Paris wisdom. 

There have been three Expositions in Paris under the 
Third Republic. Each has left behind a permanent memo- 
rial. The Palace of the Trocadéro, dating from 1878, is a 
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huge concert hall where government-trained actors and 
singers often give for a strangely modest sum the same per- 
formances which cost more in the regular theaters with 
more elaborate accessories. The architecture of the 
Trocadéro is not beautiful but the situation is imposing 
and the general effect impressive when seen across the 
river from the south bank where the Eiffel Tower has 
raised its huge iron spider web since the World’s Fair of 
1889. The tower is a little world in itself with a restaurant 
and a theater, a government weather observatory and a 
wireless station. Since aviation has become fashionable the 
frequent purr of an engine tells the tourist sipping his tea 
“in English fashion” on the first stage that yet another 
aviator is taking his afternoon spin “around the Tour 
Eiffel.” 

The latest exposition, that of 1900, gave to Paris the 
handsome bridge named after Czar Alexander III, the 
Grand Palais, where the world’s best pictures and sculptures 
are exhibited every spring, and the Petit Palais which holds 
several general collections and also the paintings and sculp- 
ture bought by the city from the salons of the last thirty-five 
years. Such public art galleries are found throughout 
France, a development of Napoleon’s idea of bringing art to 
the people. Like Paris the provinces take advantage of the 
salons to add to the treasures of their galleries 

Near the two palaces is the exquisite chapel of Our 
Lady of Consolation. It is built on the site of a building 
destroyed during the progress of a fashionable bazar by a 
fire which wiped out 132 lives. The architectural details 
are of the classic style popular in the reign of Louis XVI. 

Already rich in beautiful churches Paris has been 
further graced in recent years by the majestic basilica of 
the Sacred Heart gleaming mysteriously through the delicate 
haze that always enwraps Montmartre. The style is 
Romanesque-Byzantine, and the structure is topped by a 
large dome flanked by smaller ones. The interior lacks the 
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colorful warmth of most of the city churches, but time 
will remedy that in part. Construction has been extremely 
slow for the same reason that the building of the Pantheon 
was a long process—the discovery that the summit of the 
hill was honeycombed by ancient quarries. It became neces- 
sary to sink shafts which were filled with masonry or 
concrete. Upon this strong sub-structure rises the splendid 
work of expiation for the murder of Archbishop Darboy. 
The city owns the church. 

To the tourist whose attention is not confined to the 
stock “sights” of Paris the city streets offer a wide field 
of interest. They show the stranger within the walls the 
neatness of the people and the orderliness which manifests 
itself in the automatic formation of a queue of would-be 
passengers on an omnibus or a bateau mouche. They dis- 
close little that looks like slums to the eye of a Londoner 
or a New Yorker, for dirt and sadness rather than con- 
gestion make slums, and the poor Parisian looks clean and 
cheerful even when a hole in his “stocking” has let all! 
his savings escape. 

History lurks at every corner of these streets. It 
commands attention to the imposing pile of Notre Dame, 
it piques curiosity by the palpably ancient turrets of the 
rue Hautefeuille. The non-existent is recalled by the tablet 
on the site of the house where Coligny was assassinated, 
by the outline of Philip Augustus’s Louvre traced on the 
eastern courtyard of the palace, by the name of the street 
that passes over the mad king’s menagerie at the Hétel 
St. Paul. Etienne Marcel sits his horse beside the City 
Hall he bought for Paris; Desmoulins mounts his chair 
in the garden of the Palais Royal to make the passionate 
speech that wrought the destruction of the Bastile. Even 
the boucheries chevalines, the markets that sell horse steaks 
and “ass and mule meat of the first quality,” bring back 
the days when Henry IV cut off supplies coming from the 
suburbs of Paris and when, three hundred vears later, the 
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Prussians used the same means to gain the same end. That 
the Parisians of today are willing to take chances on uni- 
versal peace in the future seems attested by the recent vote 
of the Municipal Council to convert the fortifications and 
the land adjacent into parks. The people of the markets, 
at any rate, are not worrying about any possibilities of 
hunger for they continue as hard-working and as fluent 
as when they acted as Marie Antoinette’s escort on the 
occasion of the “Joyous Entry” from Versailles, though 
kinder now in heart and action. 

Paris charms the stranger as the birdman of the Tuileries 
Gardens charms his feathered friends—making threatening 
gestures with one hand and popping bread crumbs into open 
beaks with the other. The great city of three million people, 
like all great cities, threatens to overcome the lonely traveler ; 
then, at the seeming moment of destruction, she gives him 
the food he needs most—perhaps a glimpse of patriotic 
gayety in the street revels of the fourteenth of July, per- 
haps the cordial welcome that she has bestowed on students 
since Charlemagne’s day, perhaps the less personal appeal 
of the beauty of a wild dash of rain seen down the river 
against the western sky, perhaps the impulse to sympathy 
aroused by the passing of a first communion procession of 
little girls, wide-eyed from their new, soul-stirring ex- 
perience. 

In a quiet corner behind a convent chapel where nuns 
vowed to Perpetual Adoration unceasingly tend the altar, 
rests the body of America’s friend, Lafayette. If for no 
other reason than because of his friendship, Americans 
must always feel an interest in the city in which he did his 
part toward crystallizing the bourgeois rule which makes the 
French government one of the most interesting political 
experiments of Europe today. Yet Paris needs no inter- 
mediary. In her are centered taste, thought, the gayety 
and exaggeration of the past, light-heartedness in the 
stern present. The city is a record of the development of a 
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people who have expressed themselves in words and in 
deeds and by the more subtle methods of Art. The story 
is not ended, and as long as the writing goes on, vivid and 
alluring as the “Gallic spirit” can make it, so long there 
will be no lack of readers of all nations, our own among 
the most eager. 








Turrets on the rue Hautefeuille 


(End of the C. L. S. C. Required Reading, Pages 261-305. For 
Suggestive Programs, Study Helps and C. L. S. C. News see 
Round Table). 
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PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


Words which have appeared in previous issues or whose pro- 
nunciation is easily found will not be listed here. The French 
nasal sound will be indicated by the small capital w. The French u 
is like the German i. It cannot be exactly represented in English, 
though ew as in few approaches it. 





Alsace Al-sahss’ 
arrondissement ar-roN-dees-mon’ 
bateaux mouches ba-toe’ moosh 
Béranger Bay’-ron-jay* 
Bordeaux Bor-doe’ ‘ 
boucheries chevalines boosh-ree’ shev-al-een’ 
caniches kan-eesh’ 
Chopin Show-pan’ 
Darboy Dar-bwa’ 

fiacres fee-akr’ 
Haussmann Ows-mahn’ 
Hautefeuille Oat-fet-ee 
Lorraine Lor-rain’ 
MacMahon Mac-Mah-on’ 
mairie may-ree’ 

queue ket 

Rohan Ro-on’ 

salons sal-on’ 

Soubise Soo-beez’ 

Tour Eiffel Toor Ay-fel’ 
Trocadéro Tro-kah-day-roe’ 
*soft j 


te as in her 


Contemporary Theological Move- 


ments in Europe 
Shailer Mathews 


T IS of course very difficult to give in general a descrip- 
tion within reasonable limits of the movements which 
are agitating the European world. As a matter of fact 
at no time since the Reformation have there been more 
remarkable changes than we are witnessing in Europe at 
the present time. 

There is first of all the extraordinary break with the 
Roman Catholic Church. Students of history will recall 
that the Reformaticn did not extend into those countries 
of Europe which had become thoroughly a part of the 
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Roman Empire. England only is an exception to this state- 
ment as the Roman power was destroyed by the incursion of 
the northern people. In France, Spain, Portugal and Italy 
as well as Southern Germany and Austria the course of 
the Reformation was either checked or crushed. For the 
three centuries which have elapsed since Luther, Protes- 
tantism has been very weak in these Continental countries. 
In consequence the Democratic movement and the conse- 
quent reorganization of politics and industry has proceeded 
in outright opposition not only to the Roman church 
but too often to religion itself. In all of these states the 
Roman Church has maintained until very recently a 
national position. The first break of significance came in 
Italy when the new kingdom was established. The next 
was in France within the last few years, and within even 
more recent times we have seen Spain and Portugal break- 
ing with the church. Unfortunately this work does not 
argue a triumph of Protestantism. It means rather that 
secularism, so called, which is anti-religious and even atheis- 
tic, has the right of way among the more intellectual people. 
Just what the outcome of this is to be no one can forecast, 
but there is certainly a good ground for apprehension on 
the part of all those who believe that a civilization to be 
successful must be grounded upon genuine religious con- 
victions. 

Contemporaneously with this movement against the 
Roman church on the side of the political forces, the so- 
called Modernist movement has sprung up within the church 
itself. The Modernist movement is the same as that which 
is now so prominent in Protestantism. It undertook to 
introduce into the Romanist thought the modern method of 
the study of the Bible as well as profound social sympathy. 
In some cases like that of Abbé Loisé rather radical theo- 
logical positions were taken, particularly as regards the Bible. 
The movement was in the nature of the case regarded with 
suspicion by the Roman Curia and finally was assailed by 
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Pius X in his famous Encyclical “Pascendi Dominici 
Gregis.” Its representatives were deprived of their posi- 
tions in the church and the priesthood of the entire church 
has been forced to declare itself hostile to the modernist 
spirit. Here again the results are not to be easily fore- 
cast but as long as the reactionary tendency is dominant 
among the advisers of the Pope it is not likely that the 
Modernist movement will be conducted openly within the 
church itself. It is however asserted that it still has a 
number of secret adherents and it is not at all improbable 
that if Pius X should have a more liberal successor, some 
compromise would be reached. 

The Protestant movement within these nations is not 
particularly active, although both in France and in Italy 
there are some splendid representatives of modern Christian 
scholarship and leadership in the Protestant communities. 
Probably the best known are Wagner and Sabatier whose 
books have had a wide circulation in America. 

Protestantism on the Continent seems like Protestant- 
ism in America subject to two general tendencies, the 
one following along conservative Biblical lines, and the 
other moving out into the wider field of historical and 
critical study of the Bible and the recasting of religion in 
modern terms. 

It would be impossible to over-estimate the influence 
of the higher criticism in Germany. In England the higher 
critical aspects of Biblical study are also very prominent, 
but no country has as many scholars working independently 
at the problems set by the history of religion and the Bible, 
as has Germany. Most of this work is being done in the 
universities, but there is also an increasing number of 
pastors who are unrestrained by conservatism in their re- 
ligious positions. The fact that Lutheranism is a state 
church complicates the situation, and it is not improbable 
that in the reaction against the extreme liberalism now to 
be seen in the universities, there may be an opportunity for 
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the development of free religious organizations not sup- 
ported by the state, and vigorously championing a more 
literal evangelicalism than that of so-called scientific 
theology. 

This theological movement on its most destructive side 
is represented by the work of Drews, who in his “Christ 
Myth” has assailed the historicity of Jesus in the interests 
of what he believes to be a higher type of Christianity. 
His volume called out a considerable literature on both sides 
of the question, but the issue is no longer so acute as a 
few months since. When the discussion was at ifs height, 
great crowds would stay up till long after midnight listen- 
ing to the representatives of the different views. 

Within the center of the universities there is a transition 
from the movement inaugurated by Professor Ritschl, and 
carried on by such men as Harnack, Herrmann and Kaftan. 
The religious significance of this school can be seen by 
reading such eminently stimulating works as Herrmann’s 
“Communion with God” and Harnack’s “What Is Chris- 
tianity?” The newer type of thought is represented by what 
is kown as the religiousgeschichtliche school, that is to 
say, the school composed of men who look upon Christianity 
as one religion among many, all of which are the result of 
historical evolution. Some of its members, like Troeltsch, 
the leading representative of this movement on its theological] 
side, are as far as possible from insisting that Christianity 
is outgrown. On the contrary, they are endeavoring to 
develop a genuine theology from a study of religious evolu- 
tion in general and of Christianity in particular. 

In all of these various types of theological thinking irt 
Germany, as well as in the movements represented by more 
conservative critics like Zahn, the effort is being made to 
replace as a basis for theology, the old orthodox confes- 
sionalism, which is based upon the assumption of an iner- 
rant scripture, with Christian experience and _ scientific 


method. Instead of quoting passages of scripture irre- 
3 
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spective of their context, the members of the historical 
critical school endeavor to study the lives, and therefore 
the teachings, of the New Testament in the light of their 
historical settings, and to trace the development, of Chris- 
tianity through the history of the church. Just how far 
the movement is developing a positive and aggressive Chris- 
tianity, it is a little hard for a foreigner to say. The 
laboring classes of Germany are to a considerable extent 
alienated from the church because of various causes. It is 
not just, therefore, to charge the liberal theology with all 
such defection. At the same time it is highly important to 
recognize the fact that the constant agitation through which 
Germany theology has passed in the last century has un- 
doubtedly served to weaken the orthodoxy of a large pro- 
portion of university trained men; while at the same time 
it has stirred them to a larger sense of the social significance 
of Christian doctrine. On the whole, I think it would be 
fair to say that the theological forces of Germany today 
represent more real, vital Christianity of the practical sort 
than ever before. But it is not always orthodox or ec- 
clesiastical. 

The religious world of Germany is, however, very 
sharply defined from the movement which we may call 
Materialistic Monism. Just as secularism has triumphed in 
France, so Monism is seeking to triumph in Germany. 

This movement is to be traced in great measure to 
Haeckel, the scientist. His “Riddle of the Universe” and 
other works have been sold by hundreds of thousands in 
both Europe and America. Out of his followers has grown 
up a group of societies not unlike the Anti-Christian groups 
of the second century of our era. Haeckel Clubs are being 
organized for the purpose of cultivating anti-religious re- 
ligion. The chief power of this movement is in the Roman 
Catholic countries, where there is no middle ground between 
out-and-out secularism and the religion of extreme authority. 
Especially among the Bohemians is this movement to be seen, 
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and it appears in this country among these people also. 
The anti-religious press is very vigorous both in Germany 
and in Italy, and there seems to be no limit to its bitterness 
against religion. 

This Monistic movement has called out some literature 
of protest and defense, notably a volume by Professor 
Loofs. In Germany, however, as in America, it is very 
difficult to get the two rival parties to appreciate whatever 
may be the strength of their opponents’ positions. 

In Germany also the churches are face to face with 
the socialistic movement to a degree which Protestantism 
in America can hardly appreciate. The socialistic movement 
in its radical days was bitter against the churches, but of 
late years has been less open in its hostility. Indeed, there 
is growing up a Christian socialistic party throughout Eu- 
rope, but especially in England, which, though not yet 
numerous, is serving in some way to mediate between Chris- 
tianity and Socialism. There is also an interest in social 
questions developing on the part of Christians who are 
not committed to socialism as such; and it is interesting 
to see that this movement numbers among its followers 
some of the most prominent theological professors in the 
country. 

Thus, looked at as a whole, the situation of the religious 
world in Europe at the present time is certainly critical, but 
its theological movements are those of life rather than of 
decay. Sooner or later its extremes will be limited. The 
free re-thinking of theology, its interest in social questions, 
as well as the combined effort against the growing hostility 
of the materialistic science, are all likely to result in a 
strengthening of religious forces. That Christianity can 
come out of this period of agitation unchanged, is hardly 
to be expected. It is to be hoped, however, that the in- 
fluences now at work within this fresh Reformation may not 
become predominantly scientific, but that the new epoch, 
as the Reformation of Luther’s time, may be filled to the 
full with the spirit of religious zeal. 





Efhciencygrams 


May 1 
Selection plays an important part in life—selection of the work 
to do, the place to put the emphasis, the time to speak, the words 
to say. They all are as serious as the selection of a husband or a 
wife. 
May 2 
Be constructive. 
May 3 
The ability of which you are conscious now is but a small 
part of the ability you may develop. 
May 4 
You can’t shirk life—you must live it through; it behooves you 
to make it profitable and make it pleasant. 


May 5 
i Feel sympathy and show sympathy but do not put sympathy 
into words. 


May 6 
Be conscious that whatever befalls you is a consequence of 
some cause which you have set in motion—and be careful of the 
causes you start. 
Ma 


¥ 7 
Serenity makes difficulties easy, and adds strength to strength. 


May 8 
Cultivate a sense of proportion; then put your strength on 
what is most important. 
May 9 


Whenever you have a chance breathe big lungfuls of fresh 
air. Fresh air is a paradox; for it is wonderfully awakening yet 
wonderfully soothing. 

May 10 

Love! There is something lovable in every person—some- 
thing likable in every thing. 

May 11 

Thank God for work. It is the balance-wheel for life’s 
inequalities. 

May 12 

Is it hard for you to begin a new piece of work? Dash in 
After the first dash it is easy. 

May 13 

Don’t be afraid of a thing because it is new; don’t despise 
it because it is old. 

May 14 

Haven’t you seen the time when a cheerful janitor or a smiling 
street-car conductor helped you start the day right? Then be 
cheerful and smiling yourself, for you may be helping an unnoticed 
somebody. 

May 15 
Good spirits are good for the nerves. 
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May 16 
Human nature is an expression of the vital force within us, 
and in its primary state, is good. If we excuse our faults as 
the output of “weak human nature,” we are doing ourselves in- 
justice. 


May 17 
Be a good mixer; don’t live to yourself. 
May 18 


It is profitable to look into every experience, however bitter it | 
may seem, for the profit that is in it somewhere. 
May 19 
Do it now—the good deed, the helpful action. 
May 20 
Every night go through the happenings of the day, and be 
grateful for the good that has come to you. 
May 21 
Earnestness bears conviction with it. Be earnest and you 
will convince others as others have convinced you. 
May 22 
We are the creators of our own troubles and our own joys. 
Let us create joys exclusively. 
May 23 
Throw your chin high and your spirits will rise with it. 
May 24 
Make use of such routine as will simplify the doing of your 
work, but do not let routine be all. Beware of ruts. 
May 25 
Be cheerful—it is a duty you owe to others and to yourself. 
May 26 
Hunt for the lesson that adversity teaches, and when you 
have found it, study it. 
May 


Give your smiling co-operation to others. You don’t know 
how profound or how opportune may be the help you give. 
May 2 
If a painful experience returns it is because you have not 
learned its full lesson. Master it this time and it will stay away 
forever. 
May 29 
It is the crystallization of small happenings into experience 
that influences character and conduct. 
May 30 
All life is ours to draw upon. When we realize the possibilities 
opened to us by that knowledge we shall straightway learn how to 
seek the treasure. 


May 31 
Interest, desire and will—that is the ladder that climbs to 
success. 












Twelve Months of the Peace 


Movement 
Denys P. Myers 


Publicist of World Peace Foundation. 


HE PERIOD between the time of writing this and 
the last similar review of the Peace Movement has 
been a period in which war has been going on officially 
every day. A considerable amount of that time has not 
been devoted to the active pursuance of military campaigns, 
but legally there has been a state of war. The condition 
has drawn curious attention to the Peace Movement: 
what is it doing in respect to war itself now existing; how, 
in view of the propaganda, does it explain the outbreak 
of war; how does it act in respect to the usual facts of 
war, the disturbance of commerce, the unusual needs of 
capital in unaccustomed quarters for an economically un- 
profitable purpose, the attitude toward the new features of 
warfare, and toward the victims thereof? These questions 
are being asked, usually in a skeptical tone. In reviewing 
the past year it is perhaps more valuable to answer them 
than to consider in greater detail the purely propaganda 
activities. 

It depends very much on your point of view whether 
you are surprised by a given fact or not. The Peace Move- 
ment contains many people of many minds, but it is un- 
questionably true that its guiding minds are actuated by a 
thorough appreciation of things as they are, from which 
coign of vantage they are trying to bring the world to 
where it ought to be. Practically, that means the establish- 
ment of the relations of nations on a basis of mutual jus- 
tice, hardened so far as possible into general laws. The 
Peace Movement leaders foresee a world founded on such 
a basis, and their work is directed in its many phases pri- 
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marily toward attaining that goal. Their work must be 
directed toward two ends: the education of public opinion 
and the securing of international legislation to insure results 
from the difficulties that inevitably arise, and will continue 
to arise, between the living entities of the family of nations. 
The pacifists of the present day are inclined to consider 
a nation as acting in accordance with their principles if it 
does justice to its own peoples in respect to their human 
rights and national opportunities and if its foreign relations 
are based on principles of justice rather than principles of 
selfishness and a determination to have its own way despite 
everything. If you accept that thesis of pacifist purposes, 
it can readily be seen that such conflicts as the Turco- 
Italian and Balkan Wars and Mexican Revolution indicate 
the negation of those principles. 

Look at each in detail. The Turco-Italian War oc- 
curred because Italy, with a certain inchoate claim to 
Tripoli and Bengazi, set out to complete her possession of 
this Turkish territory with the selfish desire to own it in 
spite of Turkey’s indisposition to dispose of it. This de- 
sire, which was unobtainable through any principle of square 
dealing practised or known, was accomplished by force. 
In the Balkans for many years a Moslem ruler had con- 
trolled the national destinies of Christian peoples, the re- 
ligious and racial differences between the ruler and the 
ruled being so great that friction was constant. Europe 
had for many years failed to establish a satisfactory mean 
between the governed and the governor. The Balkan allies 
seized an opportunity to throw off the alien control, and 
the inevitable result of an increase of justice in Balkan 
affairs must necessarily add to stability. In Mexico, revo- 
lution has been possible because of long-continued injustice 
toward the bulk of the population. The old Diaz régime 
kept order through an autocratic clique of the better class. 
Social gradation was not broadly based ; the bourgeoisie was 
not the substantial class it should be in any republic, con- 
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tented with its lot and concerned with the good of the 
country. It was simply the producing portion of the 
country, which regularly stood to secure advancement into 
the autocratic governing clique or degradation into peonage. 
Madero saw the canker at the heart of the body politic, and 
went to victory; but the old régime was strong enough to 
overthrow him, and in fact the victor did little toward 
righting conditions. 

If the warlike disorders of the world today are thus 
the results of injustice in various forms, the problem of 
amelioration which the Peace Movement is attacking must 
be understood as an activity operating principally on two 
lines: the establishment of just bases of conduct and the 
thorough appreciation of modern conditions, particularly 
moral, economic and social. Not to go into details, these 
are the lines of action of the Peace Movement, which is able 
to point to disregard of its principles in assigning cause for 
current warlike disorders. 

What can be done when conflict occurs? Obviously war 
is a question between sovereign nations, which can be af- 
fected only by public opinion. Pacifists in the United States, 
for instance, can touch a war in the Balkans only very 
remotel;. Almost their sole object can be to seek as rapid 
a cessation of hostilities as possible. They can urge their 
confréres of Europe to secure mediation on the part of 
their own governments as next friends to the disputants. 
In other words, the pacifist can seek to have his own govern- 
ment take all proper action to settle the dispute. Europe 
in the Turco-Italian War did everything that it could to 
bring about a speedy settlement, and in the Balkan War the 
special rights of the powers in the question have steadily 
made them a potent factor in seeking peace by the methods 
available. In the Mexican Revolution the United States 
Government assumed the attitude proper under the circum- 
stances. Had things not come about in all these cases as 
they did, the peace organizations would properly have acted ; 
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as it was there was little for them to do except to lend 
what support was possible to official action. 

There are nearly fifty sovereign nations in the world. 
In the last year six have engaged in war and one in revolu- 
tion. The rest of the world has been at peace and in general 
has not countenanced the conflicts that have been waged. 
These have brought home to neutrals the disorders and 
horrors of modern war and have tended largely to increase 
a sentiment for maintaining peace, a real advantage, even 
if gained at too great a cost. 

The Peace Movement, aiming to displace war as an 
instrument of national existence, is just now organizing a 
notable celebration of successful maintenance of peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States for a century. 
The centenary of the Treaty of Ghent, first conceived as a 
peace jubilee, will be held in 1915 and its importance has 
already far outrun the original limitation. English and 
American committees of the foremost citizens are arranging 
the plans and instead of being merely a pacifist affair the 
celebration two years hence bids fair to be the very apotheo- 
sis of international amity. This coming summer the city of 
Ghent will have fitting ceremonies in this connection at the 
exhibition to be held there, while the opening of the Carnegie 
Palace of Peace at The Hague will be one of the features 
of the Dutch celebration of the centenary cf independence. 

As a propaganda the Peace Movement is much better 
organized at present than it was a year ago or at any earlier 
period. Here in America the American Peace Society has 
been thoroughly reorganized and state societies are rapidly 
increasing. Arthur Deerin Call has become executive direc- 
tor of the society with the duties of corresponding with and 
guiding the work of the state societies, and has been largely 
responsible for the arrangements of the Fourth American 
Peace Congress, held at St. Louis on the first three days of 
this month. The system of regional directors for this society 
is now in full working order and is giving excellent results. 
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At present New England, New York and New Jersey, the 
Central West, the South Atlantic States and the Pacific 
Coast are organized into departments in charge of directors 
who have been very successful in organizing state and local 
societies and in securing concerted action from their dis- 
tricts. 

The work of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace is carried on not only in America but to a large extent 
in Europe. Its three departments of Intercourse and Edu- 
cation, Economics and History, and International Law in- 
tend to continue much of their work through granting aid to 
other organizations. The work of the division of Inter- 
course and Education is conducted both from the New York 
and Paris offices and is in direct charge of the relations with 
other organizations. Such assistance has made possible 
much more effective work on the part of other societies and 
especially has enabled the Central Office of International 
Institutions to carry on and expand its remarkable work of 
“making internationalism conscious.” Next month at 
Brussels the union, of which this office is the bureau, will 
hold the second World Congress of International Associa- 
tions, an epoch-making event in world-wide co-operation. 
The other two divisions have enlisted the savants of the 
world in their work and that of International Law promises 
to be especially notable in respect to the proposed academy 
at The Hague. 

World Peace Foundation, whose work is largely of 
an educational character, has added various volumes and 
many important pamphlets to its collection, and has had 
during the past year a remarkable increase in the number 
and character of requests for information and general peace 
literature. About 1,000 libraries have been receiving its 
publications and the requests from the general public require 
about 300,000 pamphlets annually. The Foundation like all 
other societies has had extensive occasion to furnish ma- 
terial to school pupils and college students trying for the 
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various prizes offered for peace essays, while for teachers 
and others a service of information has been conducted. 
The Foundation has encouraged the addition of peace work 
to school curricula by publishing a “Syllabus of Lectures 
on International Conciliation ;” while its work for the pro- 
motion of the international movement among students’ or- 
ganizations in America and Europe has been larger than 
ever before. 

The American School Peace League has been success- 
ful in securing the calling by the Dutch Government of an 
official congress on education at The Hague this summer. 
Among the other notable work undertaken by the league is 
the preparation of a series of text-books on International 
Good- Will. 

This summary of activity is of course by no means ex- 
haustive and does not even attempt to do justice to the in- 
numerable lecturers and writers who constantly keep the 
peace proposition before the public. It cannot adequately 
describe the extensive work for peace which is being done 
by the women’s clubs, the W. C. T. U. and other women’s 
organizations, emphasizing the importance of the adoption 
of work for the peace cause by the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs as one of its regular future activities. It 
can only mention the remarkable demonstration for peace 
made by the delegates to the Fifth International Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce at Boston in September last. It 
can only refer to the steadfast efforts of ex-President Taft 
to foster international good-will and square dealing. 

All of these and many more striking facts indicate that 
the Peace Movement as a responsible propaganda is doing 
an effective and hopeful work. It is a patriotic movement, 
seeking the increase of justice in international relations. 
The Panama Canal tolls exemption campaign is an illus- 
tration. The Panama Canal act provides for the exemption 
of coastwise shipping from the canal tolls. There is little 
question but what exemption in that manner violates the 
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spirit and promise of equal treatment which the United 
States had repeatedly made to secure the free right to build 
Such exemption would violate the pledged treaty 
Against that possibility the peace 


the canal. 
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word of the country. 


societies are contending. 
ican coastwise shipping shall be favored in passage through 
the canal is not involved, except that this one method of 
favor would involve violation of national honor. 
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Internationa! Bureau Secretary Presents Work of Court of Arbitration 
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Wagner 


R. A. Coan 


HE HISTORY of civilization’s progress centers in 
and radiates from those men who, in the various 
domains of human activity, have been the pioneers, the 
discoverers: Alexander, Michael Angelo, Plato, Columbus, 


_ Newton and Wilhelm Richard Wagner, the subject of this 


sketch. 

This year of grace marks the centenary of his birth, 
hence it is peculiarly fitting at this time that we consider 
what sort of man he was and what he did to entitle him 
to membership in the immortal company of path breakers. 

Of the many attempts to define genius none is more 
illuminating than Wagner’s own. In that wonderful psy- 
chologic self-revelation, “A Communication to My Friends,” 
he says: 

“If I seek to give myself a fairly satisfactory explanation 
of the artistic faculty, I can only do so by attributing it chiefly to 
the force of the receptive faculty . . . . The artistic tempera- 
ment is marked by this one feature: that its owner gives himself 
up without reserve to the impressions which move his emotional 
being to sympathy. The motive power of these impressions, again, 
is in direct ratio to the force of the receptive faculty which latter 
only gains the strength of an impulse to impart when they fill 
it to an ecstatic excess. The artistic force is conditioned by the 


measure of this excess, for it is nothing else than the need to 
make away to others the overswelling store.” 


This power of the receptive faculty Wagner possessed 
in a superlative degree. The fairy stories of childhood 
so stirred his imagination that he lived in a world of fancy 
peopled with fays and elves, genii and dragons, and his 
first opera “Die Feen” (The Fairies) was the result. 

As he grew older the works of Beethoven made such 
a strong impression on his eagerly receptive spirit that he 
made manuscript copies of a large number of them. When 
but a boy, inspired by the wonderful romances of Shake- 
speare, he wrote a tragedy compounded of “Lear” and 
“Hamlet” in which forty-two of the characters were mur- 
dered. “Measure for Measure” supplied the plot and atmos- 
phere for his second youthful opera “Liebesverbot.” 
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This extraordinary sensibility to external impressions 
was equally moved by the phenomena of nature. The 
stormy voyage from Riga to Paris induced an excess of 
emotion of which “The Flying Dutchman” was the fruit. 
In politics this susceptibility resulted in his participation in 
the abortive revolution of 1849 and his consequent expul- 
sion from Germany. His reaction to Schopenhauer’s teach- 
ings was the implied and expressed philosophy of all his 
writings. 

The most wonderful external influence, the love of 
woman, is reflected in “Tristan,” “Tannhauser,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “The Flying Dutchman,” “Parsifal,” and “The Ring 
Cycle.” 

In a word, his marvellously mobile spirit, played upon 
by a wide range of impressive influences, responded to 
each, as an zolian harp to every wind of heaven, with 
the most exquisite and fitting harmonies. 

Of that other definition of genius—the infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains—he is a conspicuous example. Con- 
sider that the sum of his works includes ten finely printed 
volumes of prose works, six volumes of letters, and the 
librettos and music of all his grand operas, besides songs 
and instrumental compositions, and we can but marvel at the 
prodigious industry of the man. And our wonder is in- 
creased when we remember his years of labor as conductor 
and music director. 

So much for the nature of Wagner’s genius. Of his 
personality certain outstanding manifestations deserve 
notice. His was a wonderful sense of humor—the aura 
of an undying youthfulness of spirit. Nowhere do we see 
this better displayed than in his letters to Minna, his first 
wife. Ill in body, harassed by financial difficulties, tor- 
mented by the jealous upbraidings of his wife, he yet could 
reply to her in such tender, vivacious, humorous strain as is 
found nowhere else in epistolary literature save possibly 
in the unmatched letters of Stevenson. 
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His sense of humor however was not sufficiently power- 
ful to restrain his natural irascibility of temper in personal 
intercourse—indeed, was ever anyone’s? Hence the quarrels 
that made it impossible for Wagner to live with Minna 
in the later years of their wedded life, after the real love 
of their early wedded life had died. 

These letters also reveal his love for animals. Al- 
most every one contains references to Fips, their dog, and 
Jacquot, their parrot. This love for brute beasts is beau- 


tifully expressed in his letter to Minna from Paris. 

“Ah God, how I’m longing for a last den of one’s own! 
Only take care of Jacquot: one must have a couple of good dogs 
then, and if possible, also a horse. In the streets here I do most 
of my talking with horses, for instance, on the cab-stand. When 
the good beasts flinch, prick up their ears, shake their heads, and 
begin stamping their feet, I’m as pleased as a child. I’ve quite 
taken the dear omnibus horses to my heart.” 

Wagner was an indefatigable pedestrian and an ardent 
lover of mountain climbing. Nothing delighted him more 
than long walks in the Alps with some kindred spirit for 
a companion. We can imagine how greatly his lofty soul 
was uplifted by the views of those miles of snow-clad 
peaks, begemmed with green valleys and blue lakes, with 
the smiling plains of Italy to the south. And it requires 
no great stretch of the imagination to see the influence of 
this contact with nature at her grandest, in the music of 
his operas. 

Calumny loves a shining mark and of her slings and 
arrows Wagner surely suffered far more than his share. 
Legends of the immorality of his private life were sedulous- 
ly circulated by his enemies and, alas! by those who should 
have been his friends. Now of course it is not necessary 
that a man should be a Galahad before we can enjoy his 
music. In fact, we have rather come to the point of view 
that the artistic temperament is concomitant with moral 
laxity. So it is with the greater pleasure that we learn 
that a great musician is also a good man. And with all the 
evidence in, we are now in a position to believe that 
Wagner was just that. Not that he was a saint by any 
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means. It is doubtless true that in his youth he indulged 
in those excesses which were characteristic of German 
student life. But that he was a libertine we can safely 
deny. Indeed he took a high moral ground, and as proof 
we need but to name two of his operas, “Tannhauser” 
and “Parsifal.” 

So much for Wagner the man. Let us consider briefly 
what he accomplished in the realm of music and drama. 
In his day opera and musical art—nay, indeed, every kind 
of art, was at a low level. Artificiality, superficiality, and 
weak sentimentality were the prevailing characteristics. It 
is true that many noble art works were being created. 
Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, Robert Franz and César 
Franck were writing music that later made them immortal. 
But in opera Meyerbeer and Offenbach, and in instrumental 
music, Mendelssohn, were the popular idols. And into this 
atmosphere came Wagner like a fresh mountain breeze dis- 
sipating the clouds of cloying sweetness rising from these 
Oriental censers. 

Opera at the best is an artificial thing. In life, men and 
women do not sing their joys and sorrows, loves and hates. 
But because it is artificial it need not be unreal and untruth- 
ful, and this is exactly what it had become. And Wagner’s 
great reform was to strike from it those shackles that were 
robbing it of vitality. He discarded the set conventional 
forms of aria, duet, quartet and chorus and substituted a 
flowing musical form wherein the music is representative 
of the thought and dramatic action rather than existing for 
itself alone. As a device to aid in accomplishing this pur- 
pose he introduced the “leit-motif’ or leading motive—a 
musical phrase characteristic of a person, thing or idea. 
A poet of no mean powers he also wrote his own librettos 
thus overcoming the prime difficulty confronting operatic 
composers, namely, the lack of suitable text. 

In his youth he had had some training in drawing and 
painting and had attained considerable facility with his 
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brush. This now stood him in good stead in his efforts at 
attaining artistic truth in the stage setting and scenery of 
his music dramas. Never was a man so well equipped for a 
composer of opera as he—artist, poet and musician—and 
there is ground for doubt whether we shall ever agai 
see his like. 

It is very curious to review the criticisms Wagner’s 
operas evoked at their first appearance. That the man 
should have had enemies and opponents was perfectly 
natura). His attacks on the superficiality of the music stand- 
ards of his time, his onslaught upon Judaism in Music in 
his famous essay of that title, and his own self-confident 
imperiousness of manner, were all designed to provoke 
hostility in the seats of the mighty. But that well-meaning, 
disinterested musicians and critics should have called 
“Tannhauser” for example, unmelodic, as they actually did, 
seems to us today absolutely incomprehensible. “Tann- 
hauser” with its Pilgrims’ Chorus, Hail Bright Abode, and 
Evening Star, to cite no further examples of tunefulness, 
lacking in melody! A few jokes from humorous journals 
of Paris will illustrate the reception of “Tannhauser” in 
that city. 


At the ticket office on the evening of the first performance of 
“Tannhauser :” 

“Why is this seat more expensive than the others?’ 

“Because it is nearer the door!” 


A mother to her daughter who is playing the piano: 
os . 


You are making mistakes, my child 
“But mamma, it’s “Tannhauser.’ ” 
“Oh! That’s different!” 

Wagner unmelodic! As a matter of fact it is the vigor 
and sheer beauty of his melodic line that constitute Wag- 
ner’s chief title to greatness as a musician. It may be said 
without fear of contradiction that Act II of “Tristan and 
Isolde” is the greatest example of melodic beauty in the 
whole range of the world’s music. 

A great deal has been said and written of Wagner’s 
innovations in harmony. But we know now that all his 
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dissonances, shifting tonalities, and polyphonic complexities 
may be found in the works of Bach and Beethoven. Wag- 
ner simply employed them more freely. But like all other 
supreme masters in every art he proved that the petty rules 
of scholiasts and theorists are impotent to bind genius. 
And in violating them he achieved effects of such poignant 
beauty as to render the rules obsolete. 

Wagner’s title to membership in the company of the 
pioneers of art, the immortal path breakers, rests upon 
his conception of opera as an art work uniting music, poetry, 
sculpture and painting to depict man’s fate and the redeem- 
ing power of love, more powerfully and truthfully than 
it had ever been done before. And this conception he 
embodied in that marvelous series of operas whose magic 
melodies and gorgeous harmonies will inspire the world 
so long as art shall live in the hearts of men. 
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Reminiscences of the“ Five Towns” 


of Staffordshire 


Mrs. E. B. Waterhouse 


O THE TRAVELER passing through the five pottery towns 
of Staffordshire—Tunstall, Burslem, Haniey, Stoke, Longton— 
there would appear little beauty in the smoke-begrimed, 
crowded buildings, with the ugly chimneys and wide ovens where 
the ware is baked; but one born there finds a romance that makes 
up for the smoky surroundings. To him there is magic in the 
potter’s wheel and a fascination in watching the growth of a bowl 
or vase under his skilful fingers. 

The potter’s wheel is much the same now as the one in 
Jeremiah’s time, though operated today by steam instead of by 
foot. Articles such as jugs and dishes, which cannot be made 
on the wheel are called “pressed ware” and are made on plaster 
of Paris molds. It was a plate-maker that Arnold Bennett’s Darius 
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waited on when he went to work at seven years old. Jugs are made 
in sections and the parts put together with liquid clay; the traces 
of the joining being removed when the ware is dry. The smooth- 
ing of the ware on the lathe is almost as fascinating as the work 
on the wheel. 

It is love for the art and for the streets of my native town 
which makes me welcome every new book of Arnold Bennett’s. 
The streets are real streets and the buildings actually there. I 
walk the streets with his heroes and even enter the houses with 
them. The names of places are only slightly altered. Many a 
time I have walked by the fields from “Hillport” and stood on 
the high bridge and, like Edwin and “the Sunday,” watched the 
canal boats go by laden with clay or ware. I could follow “Helen 
of the High Hand” into her uncle’s house in Trafalgar Road. 
The state of the workhouse, where Darius went with his parents 
seems shocking until one remembers that the scene was laid in 1835, 
before Dickens had written “Oliver Twist,” and that the condition 
of children has altered since Darius was a child. That was before 
the Factory Act and later legislation which has ameliorated their 
condition. 

The Sunday School took a’great hold on the people of the 
potteries and they became enthusiastic musicians, singing much in 
choruses and well acquainted with Bach, Handel, Wagner and 
Mozart. 

When I was last in Burslem the “Five Towns” were agitated 
over the subject of federation: Feeling ran high, some citizens 
favoring it and some opposing. Even the street boys made rhymes 
on the subject. Burslem was the oldest, the mother town, and 
also the best equipped; Hanley was the most progressive and the 
most central; while the railway junction at Stoke gave her so much 
importance that when they combined they did so under the name 
of Stoke-upon-Trent. All the towns run into one another without 
any break. The historian, Plot, speaks of potteries in Burslem as 
early as 1676. In 1715 there were in Burslem as many as forty- 
three potworks, but they were small and ill equipped. The ware 
was, at that time, carried from house to house or sold at country 
fairs. Wesley, in his journal in 1760, speaks of Burslem as a 
scattered town on the top of a hill and as inhabited almost 
entirely by ignorant potters. Twenty years later he visited it 
again and says, “houses, villages, towns have sprung up and the 
country is not more improved than the people.” 

Wedgwood was born in Burslem in 1720. The youngest of 
thirteen children, on his father’s death, he was sent to work at the 
age of nine years. For five years he worked for his brother as a 
“thrower.” At fourteen he had smallpox which left him lame and 
unfit for hard work. The times of enforced inaction were spent by 
him in schemes for beautifying and improving the trade. The Duke of 
Portland lent him a vase which he had brought from Italy and for 
which he had given $5,250. It was such a dark blue that it looked 
black unless held to the light, was decorated with opaque white 
figures, and was supposed to belong to the sixth century before 
Christ. Wedgwood reproduced it and made his name famous. In 
the church at Stoke the epitaph on Wedgwood’s monument says 
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“he converted a rude and inconsiderable manufacture into an elegant 
art and an important part of national commerce.” 

In 1852 John Kipling came to Burslem as a boy of fourteen 
to learn modeling. He stayed on for many years as an artist. It 
was near Burslem that he met Miss Macdonald and it was from 
Rudyard Lake, not far from Burslem, that their son got his name. 
One of John Kipling’s most important pieces of work was the 
painting of the ceiling at Osborne Palace, Isle of Wight. For many 
years he was Head of the Art School in Bombay. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Kipling died a year ago within a few months of each other. 
“The Methodist Recorder” printed a sympathetic obituary upon 
Mrs. Kipling, of which the following lines throw light upon one 
source of the son’s varied intellectual inheritance and catholic 
interests : 

“Mrs. Kipling’s intellectual gifts and accomplishments were 
very remarkable. With a quick and keen intelligence, a ready wit, 
and a marvelous power of expressing herself, she was for many 
years one of the most brilliant members of Anglo-Indian Society. 
Her acquaintance with life was wide and varied, and she carried 
lightly a large store of knowledge and experience that gave charm 
to her conversation in every circle that she entered. Her long 
intimacy with men distinguished in literature, in art, and in 
public affairs would itself have been an education to an ordinary 
mind. But hers was not an ordinary mind, but a mind at once 
original and responsive in a very high degree. Impressible by what 
she saw and heard as she moved through life, swift in thought, 
and equally swift in felicitous utterance, her wit and wisdom were 
the delight of all who knew her. Like many other gifted women, 
she was seen at her best in her own home, and in the company of 
those she loved. In the detail of life’s duties she was full of 
resource, and over a wide range of interests and occupations it was 
safe to say there were few things she could not do. She had a 
large acquaintance with literature, and was, from her earliest 
days, a lover and a student of poetry.” 

Other well-known names are connected with the Five Towns. 
Stoke was the birthplace of Dinah Mulock, author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” In the Parish Church at Stoke there is a 
memorial tile to Samuel Collingwood Hamerton, who, while a 
clergyman there, wrote the beautiful children’s hymn: 

Waken, Christian children, 
Up and let us sing 
With glad voice, the praises 

Of our new-born King. 

At Wolstanton, a suburb of Burslem, there grew up a family 
of boys, one of whom, Sir Oliver Lodge, has become famous for 
his scientific researches. 

Although the pottery towns are ugly and smoky, the county 
of Staffordshire is full of beauty. On the occasion of the union of 
the towns the Duke of Sutherland presented them with his park, 
Trentham. It extends over 500 acres, and its streets of hyacinths 
were the delight of my childhood. Rudyard Lake and Alton Towers 
are full of picturesque loveliness. The nearby cathedral of 
Litchfield, though small, is one of the most beautiful in England. 











The Vesper Hour* 


Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent. 


The name of a great European who is already widely known 
in our country through his most helpful little book, “The Simple 
Life,” very properly comes to our attention in these our “European 
Year” studies in the religious life of Europe. Pastor Charles 
Wagner is an Aisatian born some fifty years ago, the son of a 
Protestant preacher. He grew up in a fair hill country and as a 
child lived close to nature. His religious development under a 
Lutheran pastor and later at the Sorbonne and again in the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg led him through keen experiences, first through 
a period of doubt, then of philosophy and at length to a firm belief 
in God which grew into a love for men and things as he felt 
humanity toiling and struggling toward the light. As a preacher 
in Paris today he has enrolled from his congregation a noble con- 
stituency of young men and women with whom he discusses the 
most vital topics. From these talks many books have been the out- 
growth and it is from one of these, “The Simple Life” that 


through the courtesy of the publishers we are permitted to make 
the following selection: 


NOTORIETY AND THE INGLORIOUS GOOD 


One of the chief puerilities of our time is the love of adver- 
tisement. To emerge from obscurity, to be in the public eye, to 
make one’s self talked of—some people are so consumed with this 
desire that we are justified in declaring them attacked with an 
itch for publicity. In their eyes obscurity is the height of ignominy: 
so they do their best to keep their names in every mouth. In their 
obscure position they look upon themselves as lost, like shipwrecked 
sailors whom a night of tempest has cast on some lonely rock, and 
who have recourse to cries, volleys, fire, all the signals imaginable, 
to let it be known that they are there. Not content with setting off 
crackers and innocent rockets, many, to make themselves heard at 
any cost, have gone to the length of perfidy and even crime. The 
incendiary Erostratus has made numerous disciples. How many 
men of today have become notorious for having destroyed some- 
thing of mark; pulled down—or tried to pull down—some man’s 
high reputation; signalled their passage, in short, by a scandal, 
a meanness, or an atrocity! 

This rage for notoriety does not surge through cracked brains 
alone, or only in the world of adventurers, charlatans and pre- 
tenders generally; it has spread abroad in all the domains of life, 
spiritual and material. Politics, literature, even science, and—most 
odious of all—philanthropy and religion are infected. Trumpets 
announce a good deed done, and souls must be saved with din and 
clamor. Pursuing its way of destruction, the rage for noise has 
entered places ordinarily silent, troubled spirits naturally serene, 
and vitiated in large measure all activity for good. The abuse of 
showing everything, or rather, putting everything on exhibition; the 


*The Vesper Hour continues the ministries of Chautauqua’s 
Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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growing incapacity to appreciate that which chooses to remain 
hidden, and the habit of estimating the value of things by the 
racket they make, have come to corrupt the judgment of the most 
earnest men, and one sometimes wonders if society will not end 
by transforming itself into a great fair, with each one beating 
his drum in front of his tent. 

Gladly do we quit the dust and din of like exhibitions, to go 
and breathe peacefully in some far-off nook of the woods, ail 
surprise that the brook is so limpid, the forest so still, the solitude 
so enchanting. Thank God there are yet these uninvaded corners. 
However formidable the uproar, however deafening the babel of 
merry-andrews, it cannot carry beyond a certain limit; it grows 
faint and dies away. The realm of silence is vaster than the realm 
of noise. Herein is our consolation. 

Rest a moment on the threshold of this infinite world of in- 
glorious good, of quiet activities. Instantly we are under the charm 
we feel in stretches of untrodden snow, in hiding wood-flowers, in 
disappearing pathways that seem to lead to horizons without bourn. 
The world is so made that the engines of labor, the most active 
agencies, are everywhere concealed. Nature affects a sort of co- 
quetry in masking her operations. It costs you pains to spy her out, 
ingenuity to surprise her, if you would see anything but results 
and penetrate the secrets of her laboratories. Likewise in human 
society, the forces which move for good remain invisible, and even 
in our individual lives: what is best in us is incommunicable, buried 
in the depths of us. And the most vital are these sensibilities 
and intuitions, confounding themselves with the very source of our 
being, the less ostentatious they are: they think themselves pro- 
faned by exposure to the light of day. There is a secret and 
inexpressible joy in possessing at the heart of one’s being, an 
interior world known only to God, whence, nevertheless, come im- 
pulses, enthusiasms, the daily renewal of courage, and the most 
powerful motives for activity among our fellow men. When this 
intimate life loses in intensity, when man neglects it for what is 
superficial, he forfeits in worth all that he gains in appearance. By 
a sad fatality, it happens that in this way we often become less 
admirable in proportion as we are more admired. And we remain 
convinced that what is best in the world is unknown there; for 
only those know it who possess it, and if they speak of it, in so 
doing they destroy its charm. 

There are passionate lovers of nature whom she fascinates 
most in by-places, in the cool of forests, in the clefts of cafions, 
everywhere that the careless lover is not admitted to her con- 
templation. Forgetting time and the life of the world, they pass 
days in these inviolate stillnesses, watching a bird build its nest 
or brood over its young, or some little groundling at its precious 
play. So to seek the good within himself—one must go where 
he no longer finds constraint, or pose, or “gallery” of any sort, 
but the simple fact of a life made up of wishing to be what it 
is good to be, without troubling about anything else. 

May we be permitted to record here some observations made 
from life? As no names are given, they cannot be considered 
indiscreet. 

In my country of Alsace, on the solitary route whose inter- 
minable ribbon stretches on and on under the forests of the Vosges, 
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there is a stone-breaker whom I have seen at his work for thirty 
years. The first time | came upon him, I was a young student, 
setting out with swelling heart for the great city. The sight of 
this man did me good, for he was humming a song as he broke 
his stones. We exchanged a few words, and he said at the end: 
“Well, good-bye, my boy, good courage and good luck!” Since 
then 1 have passed and repassed along that same route, under cir- 
cumstances the most diverse, painful and joyful. The student has 
finished his course, the breaker of stones remains what he was. He 
has taken a few more precautions against the seasons’ storms: 
a rush-mat protects his back, and his felt hat is drawn further 
down to shield his face. But the forest is always sending back the 
echo of his valiant hammer. How many sudden tempests have 
broken over his bent back, how much adverse fate has fallen 
on his head, on his house, on his country! He continues to break 
his stones, and, coming and going I find him by the roadside, 
smiling in spite of his age and his wrinkles, benevolent, speaking— 
above all in dark days—those simple words of brave men, which 
have so much effect when they are scanned to the breaking of stones. 

It would be quite impossible to express the emotion the sight 
of this simple man gives me, and certainly he has no suspicion 
of it. I know of nothing more reassuring and at the same time 
more searching for the vanity which ferments in our hearts, than 
this coming face to face with an obscure worker who does his task 
as the oak grows and as the good God makes his sun rise, without 
asking who is looking on. 

I have known, too, a number of old teachers, men and women 
who have passed their whole life at the same occupation—making 
the rudiments of human knowledge and a few principles of conduct 
penetrate heads sometimes harder than the rocks. They have 
done it with their whole soul, throughout the length of a hard life 
in which the attention of men had little place. When they lie in 
their unknown graves, no one remembers them but a few humble 
people like themselves. But their recompense is in their love. No 
one is greater than these unknown. 

egy Have we the perilous honor of being always in 
view, of marching in the front ranks? Let us take so much the 
greater care of the sanctuary of silent good within us. Let us 
give to the structure whose facade is seen of our fellowmen, a 
wide foundation of simplicity, of humble fidelity. And then, out 
of sympathy, out of gratitude, let us stay near our brothers who 
are unknown to fame. We owe everything to them—do we not? 
I call to witness everyone who has found in life this encouraging 
experience, that stones hidden in the soil hold up the whole edifice. 
All those who arrive at having a public and recognized value, 
owe it to some humble spiritual ancestors, to some forgotten in- 
spirers. A small number of the good, among them simple women, 
peasants, vanquished heroes, parents as modest as they are revered, 
personify for us beautiful and noble living; their example inspires 
us and gives us strength. The remembrance of them is forever 
inseparable from that conscience before which we arraign our- 
selves. In our hours of trial, we think of them, these witnesses 
invisible and beloved who keep us from stumbling and our feet 
from falling in the battle; and day by day do they prove to us 
that the treasure of humanity is its hidden goodness. 














In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle (C. L. S. C.) Continental Europe, Classical, English, and 
American subjects are covered in a four years’ course of which 
each year is complete in itself. The Round Table Department 
contains study helps and other items of interest to readers. 


=> 
TO THE 1913S FROM AN OLD CHAUTAUQUAN 
Dear 1913s: 

How I cherish my career as a Chautauquan! I think 
I’ve had a special interest in 1913 ever since you chose 
your class name and your splendid motto. The classics 
appealed to me from the time that I read Vergil in the 
High School and when it came my time to join the C. L. 
S. C. I plunged in with enthusiasm. I had a great deal of 
pleasure hunting up side topics for our circle and I can 
assure you that it is work that well pays for you are at- 
tracted into bypaths which really enlarge your point of view 
tremendously. I remember yet the pleasure I had in pursu- 
ing the “Homeric Hymn to Apollo.” Our circle was study- 
ing the island of Delos,—how those old names give me a 
thrill today when I see the way in which the sacred island 
is being bandied about by Greeks and Turks and the almighty 
Powers. I was told that there was a famous “Hymn to 
Apollo” but I couldn’t discover it, so I consulted the most 
astute professor of Greek that I could find, with some fear 
and trembling, I assure you, but like a true scholar he gave 
me substantial help and that most graciously. The solution I 
found in the Warner Library of the World’s Best Liter- 
ature, and that directed me to find George Chapman’s trans- 
lations of the Homeric Hymns. It seems that these old 
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hymns were written centuries later than Homer, and some- 
times by bards who were about to sing of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, but made their own performance more agreeable 
to their patrons by enlarging upon the particular local 
divinity which was to be worshipped. Apollo was one of 
the most notable of these and his hymn was a real delight. 
Among the Homeric Hymns is a short one to Athene which 
tells the story of her birth from the head of Jove. I came 
across this on another occasion. The author of the book 
which I was reading, Harrison’s “Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens,” described very stirringly the 
character of the east pediment of the Parthenon which 
represented the birth of Athene. Cruel it is that in the 
many tragedies which have overtaken Greek art this won- 
derful pediment was one to suffer. As Miss Harrison put 
it, “the pediment was the ‘Homeric Hymn to Athene’ in 
stone.” I congratulate you 1913s on your joyous Recogni- 
tion Day so near at hand. 


a 
HYMN TO ATHENE 
At the suggestion of the above writer, we give the 
“Hymn to Athene.” Many of you remember how Keats 
wrote a famous sonnet, “On Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer.” We are certainly indebted to Chapman for his 
enthusiasm, but the fact is that to twentieth century ears 
the works of other translators are far more readable. We 
are using for this “Hymn” an English version by D. S. 
MacColl. 
.oP 
HOMERIC HYMN TO ATHENE 
Pallas Athene, glorious goddess, now will I sing; 
Sea-gray eyes, ready mind, heart to remember a thing; 
Worshipful maid, ward of the city, valiant in war; 
Tritogeneia, daughter of Zeus the Counselor, 


Born from his sacred head, in battle array ready dight, 
Golden, all glistening. Fear took hold of them all at the sight— 
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Them, the immortals; but she, before Zeus of the Aegis-shield 
Burst and flashed and ieaped in birth from the deathless head, 
Shaking a sharp-edged spear. And high Olympus reeled 
At the wrath in the sea-gray eyes, and earth on every side 
Rang with a terrible cry, and the deep was disquieted 
With the tumult of purple waves and outpouring of the tide— 
Suddenly, and in Heaven, Hyperion’s bright son stayed 
His galloping steeds for a space—long, long it seemed, till the maid 
Took from immortal shoulders the godlike armour they had, 
Pallas, our Lady of Athens. And the counselor Zeus was glad. 
Then hail thou thus, to whom, with the Father, the shield belongs; 
But I will make mention of thee yet again in my holy songs. 
= 

SEALS FOR FORMER READING 

There are a great many persons who value the plan of 
C. L. S. C. reading but who think that they will never care 
for the diploma or for the seals to which their reading 
might entitle them. Constantly, however, the C. L. S. C. 
office is receiving applications from such persons, who after 
letting years go by decide that the proper credit is really 
worth claiming. It seems necessary to lay down a rule in 
the matter. 

Records of undergraduates are of course kept for the 
stated four years. The work may best be reported year by 
year. If this is not done, then the whole four years may be 
reported at one time, on its completion. But if it is not then 
reported, nor for three years subsequent, credit can not be 
given. 

Likewise it seems reasonable to require that a graduate 
who does reading for seals shall report the completion of the 
work within three years of the time when his or her 
enrolment was entered for the course in question. While 
there is never any disposition to doubt the truthfulness of 
anybody, it is natural to doubt whether anyone remembers 
with certainty just what reading he or she did a dozen 
years ago. 

After January 1, 1914, then, no seals or other credit 
will be given for undergraduate reading more than three 
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years overdue, nor for graduate work the enrolment for 
which was entered more than three years previous. Until 
January 1, 1914, there will be some leniency in administering 
this rule. Beyond that, strict adherence to it may be ex- 


pected. 
ad 


AN EXTRA SEAL FOR GRADUATES 

Many graduates who are perhaps taking special courses 
or who are interested in some rather exacting line of work, 
want, nevertheless, to keep in touch with Chautauqua de- 
velopments and their fellow Chautauquans by having THe 
CHAUTAUQUAN each month. Such graduates who are read- 
ing the two required series in the Magazine may earn a 
seal for work by filling out correctly the special review 
paper which will be found on page 347 of the Magazine. 
Don’t let your Chautauqua diploma fail to win a seal for 
its adornment each year. You will enjoy the experience. 


 — 
1913 REPORT BLANKS 

Each member of the Class of 1913 should receive dur- 
ing the month of May a circular entitled “Report Blank and 
Final Address to the Graduating Class.” This circular con- 
tains spaces for report of the four years’ reading and of any 
other work which has been done, together with the dates of 
Recognition Day at various Chautauqua Assemblies and 
the time limit for sending in reports. 

Any member of 1913 who does not have this blank in 
hand by June 1 should notify the office at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

The blanks described above should be returned promptly 
by people who wish to receive their diplomas at Chautauqua 
or at some other assembly. 

Members to whom diplomas are to be sent by mail 
need not finish their reading until October first. Readers 
who are eager to graduate at an assembly should not be 
discouraged if they are somewhat behind in their work now, 
for wise management of time accomplishes wonders. It 
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should be remembered that no written examinations are re- 
quired. Reporting the four years’ reading to the Chautau- 
qua office and paying the proper fee is all that is neces- 
sary to secure a diploma. Seals may be added to the di- 
ploma by the answering of review questions, but this may 
be postponed a little if necessary. 

1913's Recognition Day at Chautauqua will be August 
13. The Baccalaureate Sermon will be preached on Sun- 
day, August 10, by Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor 
of Chautauqua Institution. 


= 
ANNUAL CERTIFICATE 

The Annual Certificate for 1913 will be a picture of the 
Open Air Parliament of Glarus. Application blanks may 
be secured from the Extension Office, Chautauqua, New 
York, and when returned should be accompanied by six 
cents for postage. Look up page 109 of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for September, 1912, for full particulars 


=— 
“ORDER YOUR DIPLOMA, SENIORS” 

Chautauqua Institution’s seal of approval for work 
well done is worth having. The bit of vellum is a symbol of 
perseverance and courage, and a reminder of happy hours. 
Send your name to the Extension Office, Chautauqua, New 
York, and state whether you want paper at 50 cents or 
parchment at $1.00. 


a — 


CLASS OF ’88 

The Class of ’88 plans to hold its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary with appropriate festivities during Recognition Week 
at Chautauqua, New York. A special reunion will take 
place in the Hall of Philosophy on a date not yet fixed. The 
program will include four speakers who took part in the 
commencement exercises a quarter of a century ago,— 
Bishop Vincent, Miss Kimball, Dr. Hurlbut and Dr. 
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Dunning, president of the class. Some six hundred return 
postcards are being sent out to members of the class whose 
addresses are known. These cards carry a reminder of 
the reunion next August. The committee in charge are 
eager that any members of ‘88 who may not be reached 
by these cards should be notified of the particulars of the 
reunion and should send their addresses at once to Rev. 
D. L. Martin, Corry, Pennsylvania. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FINAL PROGRAMS 


Lecture on some topic suggested by Ogg’s “Social Progress in 
Contemporary Europe,” 


Art Gallery. Prints with names covered. “Honorable Mention” 
accorded to the person who can supply correctly the greatest 
number of titles, with the names of the artists. 


Tableaux, Famous paintings. 

Readings. From Browning’s art poems, as “Andrea del Sarto,” 
“Fra Lippo Lippi,” etc. 

Reading. Villon’s “Old Time Ladies” illustrated by costumed 
portraits seen through a curtained frame. 


Reception of précieux and précieuses at the Hotel Rambouillet. 
Dress and conversation in character. 


Féte (festival or bazar) with all appointments of some chosen 
period, as Francis I or Louis XIV 


Play selected from “The Spirit of French Letters,” read or acted. 
Kaffee Klatsch as described in “Home Life in Germany.” 
7 
A WOMAN OF MANY INTERESTS 

Miss Rosalie Jones, besides leading suffrage armies, 
has another claim to distinction. She is a member in good 
standing of the C. L. S. C. Class of 1915, takes advantage 
of the provision for added credit based on voluntary read- 
ing and reports among her collateral browsings certain 
books and editorials dealing with suffrage. 

a 
ALMOST A “FAVORITE SON” 

Chautauqua readers in Kokomo, Indiana, have had an 
especial interest in the book of Mr. Ogg which has been 
in the course this year because he is the nephew of a former 
superintendent of schools in Kansas. 
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A CHRISTMAS MEETING 

An international Christmas program made the cele- 
bration of the holiday season by the Thomasville, North 
Carolina, Circle a distinguished success. Some of the 
numbers were “Christmas in the Year One,” “Christmas in 
Germany,” “Christmas in Holland,” “Christmas in Norway,” 
“Christmas in Australia,” all suitable topics for this Eu- 
ropean year of Chautauqua study. 


— 
CHILDHOOD IN GERMANY 

The McKeesport, Pennsylvania, Circle has had the 
good fortune to have a member whose childhood was spent 
in Germany. Her account of her youthful experiences have 
made an interesting supplement to the study of “Home Life 
in Germany.” She told of shops and markets, educational 
institutions and the habits and customs of the people, and 
gave the club members a delightful talk on the hospitality 
of the Germans both in the city and in the rural districts 
She proved her knowledge to be practical by feasting her 
Chautauqua comrades upon German cakes. 


= 

THE CIRCLE AND THE POSTCARD PROJECTOR 

A member of the Fall River, Massachusetts, Circle 
sends to the Round Table an account of the pleasure which 
the group is deriving from its use of the Radioptican. The 
machine, she says, costs $10, stands comfortably on the 
dining room table, is connected by a wire with the electric 
chandelier over the table, and is lighted by two incandescent 
bulbs whose illumination is intensified by reflectors. The 
pictures are thrown upon a sheet hung between the dining 
room and the sitting room where the class is gathered. The 
machine projects postcards, University Travel and Perry 
prints, photographs, pages from THe CHAUTAUQUAN. The 
reproduction enlarges the original and retains its coloring. 
“We have some views illustrating the subjects discussed 
at the meeting,” writes the Round Table correspondent, 
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“and this comes at the close—perhaps the last half-hour. 
Two weeks ago we had several papers upon ‘Famous 
Women of France,’ and we were so fortunate as to secure 
quite a large number of pictures—Mme. Lebrun, Mme. de 
Sévigné, Mme. Récamier, Rosa Bonheur, Jeanne Dare, 
Marie Antoinette, Mme. de Staél, and so on. At another 
time we listened to accounts of ‘Some Royal Women of 
Europe,’ and for this number we had a goodly assortment of 
prints. Now and then we find the very picture needed in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN and the leaf has to come out. We 
spent a February afternoon with the Madonnas. Two ladies 
who have recently prepared papers for the Art Club here in 
Fall River read them for us. One was on the ‘Early Ma- 
donnas,’ and the other on those of Raphael and of later 
artists. Each member gave some quotation relating to art. 
At the close of this program we threw on the screen pictures 
of the Madonnas and we had enough to occupy the whole 
evening. We are all constantly on the lookout for copies of 
paintings and we have gathered a very interesting collection. 

“One of our members is in charge of the Reference 
Room in the Public Library and we call her a ‘walking 
encyclopedia.’ If any question arises she is sure to look it 
up and come prepared with an instructive paper on the 
subject. 

“The class subscribed for the 125 supplementary pic- 
tures for use with Powers’s ‘Mornings with Masters of 
Art.’ We study several at each meeting, choosing those 
which relate to the subjects in the weekly readings. We 
also find the Perry prints of value for one can buy a few at 
a time in the local book stores. We have postcards galore.” 


NEWS FROM CIRCLES AND READERS 
“There are only three of us girls in our little circle,” 
said the member from Marlborough, Massachusetts. “Miss 
W., who is a bookkeeper, is reading the books as she has op- 
portunity. Miss G. and I have devoted two afternoons 
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each week to the work and have read the lessons as out- 
lined in the magazine, and also completed the art book as she 
sails for Italy soon.” An “O-oh” of delighted appreciation 
went round the table. “She'll take her copy with her and 
write her impressions in the margins, won’t she!” some one 
exclaimed in a tone that indicated that that was what she 
would like to do. “Our method,” continued the Marl- 
borough girl, “is simplicity itself but conducive to the best 
results in our case. During the intervals between lessons 
we read a given number of pages twice over perhaps. Then 
when we are together, one reads aloud the now familiar 
text, the other looks up references and new words, and has 
the supplementary pictures ready. Miss G. has traveled ex- 
tensively and we both have pictures and reference books, 
so we lose no time in hunting for things. Our plan now is 
to read as much and as widely as possible during the next 
four months, then on her return from Italy we will again 
go over the art book and she will tell me about the originals 
she has seen in Italy. We shall also finish the remainder 
of the course in order to be ready for the next year’s work. 
The work is just what we both wanted and as we are both 
at home we can put considerable time and thought into it.” 

“Very fortunate young women, I call them,” said Pen- 
dragon, “and they are doing their work intelligently.” “TI 
belong to a small circle, too,” said an Oklahoman. “In Gage 
we have a Chautauqua Reading Club of eight members, all 
business men’s wives. We organized this year and are en- 
joying our meetings. We divide up the work so that each 
one has something to do. We think that we get more out 
of the critic than out of a paper.” 

“A good critic is a valuable addition to any circle,” 
commented Pendragon. “Here,” he went on, “is a letter 
from the librarian of a college library. She is a member of 
1914, and a helpful spirit to all who know her: 


“*Although there are several readers of the C. L. S. C. here 
we have no circle. We are all very busy people, connected with 
the college life in one way or another, always in the environment 
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of intellectual activity, so that we have never been able to set 
aside any special time for joint reading or discussion on our 
C. L. S. C. reading. We often allude to it, and from it one person 
has been stimulated to take up the study of French this year. 
Others of us are aroused along that line and are brushing up our 
French. Indeed, I myself have become so interested in Paris that 
I am going to pack my trunk and start there in February.” 


“She must be there now,” said the Marlborough reader. 
“T should like to meet her in Paris and go over the ground 
of our Reading Journey with her.” “I know our people in 
Lakewood would like it,” said a New Yorker. “We have 
an interested and flourishing circle. The meetings are well 
attended and we frequently have visitors. Four of the 
members are teachers and the rest are all housekeepers and 
home-makers for large families. We meet with one of the 
members who has no one with whom to leave her baby. 
Our programs are made out by a leader for each meeting 
and all are given a part. We find discussions more helpful 
and enjoyable than papers but papers are given too. We 
use our school library to quite an extent. We were so for- 
tunate as to listen to Miss Hamilton this fall and her words 
did much to arouse our circle members and their friends.” 

“As she always does,” said Pendragon. “In our circle 
in Belfast,” said another New Yorker, “we think as the 
Lakewood Circle does, that discussions are more interesting 
than papers. Everybody can take part in a discussion, and 
that arouses more enthusiasm Ve have discussed the 
similarities and dissimilarities of the government in different 
European countries, the Balkan situation, the ruler of Ger- 
many and his family, woman suffrage, initiative, referendum 
and recall, the election just passed, Roosevelt, Wilson, and 
Taft, and so on.” “You keep up constantly with current 
events.” “Yes, indeed. At every meeting each one of us 
has a current event and each one a roll call answer. A 
committee of two is appointed every month, one for the 
magazine lesson, and one for the book lesson, so during the 
year each one does her share of the work. We use our 


library for reference work as far as possible. Many sug- 
5 
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has been stimulated to take up the study of French this year. 
Others of us are aroused along that line and are brushing up our 
French. Indeed, I myself have become so interested in Paris that 
I am going to pack my trunk and start there in February.’” 
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of our Reading Journey with her.” “I know our people in 
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home-makers for large families. We meet with one of the 
members who has no one with whom to leave her baby. 
Our programs are made out by a leader for each meeting 
and all are given a part. We find discussions more helpful 
and enjoyable than papers but papers are given too. We 
use our school library to quite an extent. We were so for- 
tunate as to listen to Miss Hamilton this fall and her words 
did much to arouse our circle members and their friends.” 

“As she always does,” said Pendragon. “In ovr circle 
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than papers. Everybody can take part in a discussion, and 
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similarities and dissimilarities of the government in different 
European countries, the Balkan situation, the ruler of Ger- 
many and his family, woman suffrage, initiative, referendum 
and recall, the election just passed, Roosevelt, Wilson, and 
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has a current event and each one a roll call answer. A 
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magazine lesson, and one for the book lesson, so during the 
year each one does her share of the work. We use our 


library for reference work as far as possible. Many sug- 
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gested books relating to the course were purchased by the 
library board when the new books were ordered. The 
result is some new French works.” “The circle always is 
of help to the whole community when they are able to 
improve the local library,” commented Pendragon. “Our 
members are very faithful and enthusiastic,” went on the 
Beifast reader, “and we like the course very much this 
year.” 

“My sister and I,” began a reader from Forrest, IIli- 
nois, “belong to a club which is studying the material in 
THe CHAUTAUQUAN. We two are reading the books also. 
I believe that all our members enjoy THe CHAUTAUQUAN 
Magazine as well as anything the club has ever used. Our 
organization is entirely feminine in gender, and all but five 
of us are married, live at home, and are busy, wide-awake 
women. We hold the meetings twice a month at the various 
homes in turn, the hostess acting as leader. Previously she 
has given out topics to every member, on which they report. 
We all enter into informal discussion and have interesting 
meetings. We never have papers recd and we have no 
public library to use. The ladies seem most interested in the 
‘Highways and Byways’ of the magazine and often give 
fuller news on the topics than is given in the magazine.” 
“T have never found anything to take the place of C. L. S. C. 
reading,” said a Streator, Illinois, reader. “The first year 
after I left school I felt lost for I had always studied hard. 
Then I took up the course and graduated in 1892, the year 
after I was married. I joined several different clubs at 
4iferent times, but I had to drop all of them when my 
family cares became too numerous. Now my children are 
older and again I’m reading my third consecutive year. The 
work-seems to fill a ‘long felt want’ and helps me to keep up 
with my children. I find that in this course you do not lose 
your interest by being absent as you do in most study clubs.” 

“Now,” said Pendragon, “I want to introduce to you a 
member of a thirty-year old circle which has a marvelous 
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record for enthusiasm. The delegate from the Hurlbut 
Circle of East Boston has the floor.” “Hear, hear,” cried 
The Man Across the Table, and a burst of applause went 
round the room. “We have just celebrated our thirtieth 
anniversary,” began the delegate with modest pride. “For 
thirty years we have met regularly twice a month, failing 
only twice on very stormy nights.” “What a record!” 
“As we are all graduates and busy people, we do not read 
the full course, but we select some portion of which we 
make a study. This year we chose the articles on ‘Euro- 
pean Rulers’ in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. We prepare the lesson 
at home and discuss it in the circle. Sometimes we review 
the lesson by answering questions propounded by the com- 
mittee. Our programs are arranged to give every member 
something to do.” “The best possible plan,” approved Pen- 
dragon. “We have few written papers, believing general 
exercises to be more interesting.” Previous speakers 
nodded in agreement. “Our programs begin with a Chau- 
tauqua song and a half-hour talk on current events, and con- 
tinue with the ‘lesson.’ Then comes some form of literary 
recreation, a concert, recitation of some gem of prose or 
poetry, and the roll call. It is my belief that the literary 
recreations have been an important factor in keeping us to- 
gether so many years.” “That’s what the Wichita Sun- 
flowers believe,” said Pendragon amid a general securing of 
hats and tightening of hat pins. 


4 
GRADUATE MAGAZINE SEAL MEMORANDA 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON THE TWO REQUIRED SERIES, “EUROPEAN RULERS: 
THEIR MODERN SIGNIFICANCE” AND “A READING JOURNEY 
THROUGH PARIS,” IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN FROM 
SEPTEMBER, IQ12, TO MAY, IQ13, INCLUSIVE 

Correct answering of these questions will entitle a graduate 
reader to a seal on the diploma. Number your sheet to correspond 
with this list of questions and send to C. L. S. C. Office, Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 

1. Give fully the threefold explanation of Emperor William’s 

rsonal rulership. 2. What are the chief problems which the 
peror must face? 3. What are the powers and the duties of 
the president of France? 4. Describe the make-up of the French 
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Parliament. 5. Give a summary of the action of the Glarus Open- 
air Parliament. 6. Why is the Swiss army effective? 7. Give a 
pen picture of Queen Wilhelmina. 8. What are the qualifications 
for voters in Holland? 9. Describe the Belgian electorate. 10. Dis- 
cuss Belgium’s foreign policy. 11. Show how Christian IX was 
rightly called the “father-in-law of Europe.” 12. In whose hands 
are the 1) executive and the 2) legislative power in Denmark? 
13. What sort of man is Gustaf V of Sweden? 14. How did 
Haakon VII come to the throne? 15. When may women vote in 
Norway? 16. What is your personal impression of the Czar’s 
character from the various interpretations given by Mr. Bestor? 
17. What has been the history of the Dumas? 18. Characterize 
1) Francis Joseph; 2) Franz Ferdinand. 19. Explain briefly the 
Austro-Hungarian dual government. 20. Who are the Magyars and 
what is their strength? 21. What is the King of Italy’s opinion 
about the condition of his country? 22. What sort of man is 
Alfonso XIII? 23. What are the relations of Spain and Italy to 
the Pope? 24. Characterize George V. 25. What is the present 
condition of the British parliament? 26. Describe the three parts 
of Paris under the Romans. 27. How did the introduction of 
Christianity affect Paris? 28. What were the chief improvements 
instituted by Philip Augustus? 29. What were some of the char- 
acteristics of ogival or Gothic architecture? 30. What three 
interesting topics are connected with Sainte Chapelle? 31. Connect 
Etienne Marcel with Paris. 32. Describe 1) the Louvre, 2) the 
Bastille under Charles V. 33. Under what circumstances did 
Jeanne Dare go to Paris? 24. How did the Renaissance style 
of architecture come to be adopted in Paris? Name two examples 
of Renaissance in Paris. 35. What were the circumstances of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew? 36. What were the three great 
sieges of Paris? 37. What improvements did Henry ITV make in 
Paris? 38. How was the Tle St. Louis formed? 39. What improve- 
ments were meade in Paris under Louis XIV? 40. Describe the 
Place de la Concorde. 41. What were some of the most evident 
causes of the Revolution? 42. Trace the story of the royal family 
from the Fall of the Bastille to the end of the Revolution. 43. What 
were some of the changes made in the city? 44. Describe the 
improvements made in Paris by Napoleon I. 45. Describe the 
coronation. 46. Describe the Revolution of 1830. 47. What im- 
provements were made in Paris by Louis Philippe? 48. Sum- 
marize Lovis Napoleon’s career. 49 What characteristics of 
modern Paris strike you as most interesting? 50. What permanent 
improvements were left by the Expositions? 


=> 


TABLETS IN THE HALL OF PHILOSOPHY 
One of the interesting events of Recognition Day at 
Chautauqua, New York, has come to be the attention given 
by the older classes to the placing of the tablets, which 
have already become an interesting feature of the decora- 
tion of the Hall. This year four or five will be put in 
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The classes of ’95 and ’03 among the older classes, 
and of ’13, which adds to the unique interest of its grad- 
uating year this special ceremony. It is possible that the 
1902s may also be included in the number. Other classes 
not yet represented are eagerly considering the chances of 
developing class enthusiasm to the point of having their 
records stand with the others and year by year this pleasant 
feature of the graduation exercises is looked forward to 
with much delight. 


place. 


7 
Ss. C. MOTTOES 
“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Let Us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


=> 
C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


C de 











Opentnc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

Special SuNpDAY — November, 
second Sunday. 

Mitton Day—December 9. 


Cottece Day — January, last 
Thursday. 

Lanier Day—February 3. 

Spectral Sunpay — February, 


second Sunday. 
CuHavuTAuQua Day--February 23. 
LoncreLLow Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


Appison Day—May 1. 


SpeciAL SuNpDAY—May, second 
Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 
May 18. 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—July, second 
Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day — August, 
first Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 


St. Paut’s Davy—August, second 
Saturday after first Tuesday. 
Recocnition Day—August, third 

Wednesday. 


ed 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR JUNE 
“European Rulers,” IX, in THe CHAUTAUQUAN 
“Reading Journey through Paris,” IX, in THe CHAUTAUQUAN, 


<— 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


The following programs are offered merely as helps to circles. 
No circle is required to use them. 


1. Roll Call. 


Highways and Byways in this number. 


2. Discussion of the chief problems before the British public 


today. 
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3. Letter from a visitor who has just left Paris to her sister who 
will reach the city next week, telling her what to see. 

4. Summary of Mr. Myers’s or Mr. Mathews’s article in this 

number. 

5. Reading. “Venus of the Louvre” by Lazarus. 


= 
TRAVEL CLUB 


FIRST WEEK 


1. Composite story of Paris and the Commune. 
2. Biographical Sketches of Thiers, MacMahon, Darboy. 
3. Map Talk showing condition of Paris after the Commune. 
4. Book Review. “Robert Helmont” by Daudet. 
5. Recitation. Baudelaire’s “Contemplation” (Smith’s “The Spirit 
of French Letters,” page 357). 
SECOND WEEK 
1. Roll Call. Synopsis of Zola’s “The Overthrow” (“Le Débacle”). 
2. Reading. Daudet’s “The Last Class” (Smith, page 345) 
3. Book Review. Lord Lytton’s “The Parisians.” 
4. Description of the Hétel de Ville (Baedeker). 
5. Recitation from some speech by Gambetta. 


THIRD WEEK 


1. Word Picture. “The Seine and its Banks.” 

Chatter between two tourists telling “How I goz about in 
Paris” (article on subway in Scientific American for February 
15, 08 and in Cassier for March, ’o9. See also Baeceker). 

Book Review. Du Maurier’s “Trilby.” 


3. 
4. Singing. Ben Bolt. 
5. Talk. “Paris Art Collections and Opportunities for Studying 
Art” (Baedeker; Grant Allen’s “Paris”). 
FOURTH WEEK 
1. Paper. “Old Paris in Today’s Paris.” 


2. Summary of “En Route” by Huysmans, translated by Clara 
Bell (a novel with description of Paris churches). 

Roll Call. “What I want most to see in Paris and why.” 
Original Story of adventures in Paris. 


Singing of French songs. 
&= 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON JUNE READINGS 


EUROPEAN RULERS. CHAPTER IX. “GEORGE V, THE BRITISH KING” 
1. What was George V’s training for rulership? 2. Describe 
his personality and that of Queen Mary. 3. What are the pro- 
visions of the Act of Settlement? 4. Explain how the king reigns 
but does not govern. 5. Explain the four principles on which 
the English system of government is based and the development 
of each. 


Yro 
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A READING JOURNEY THROUGH PARIS. CHAPTER IX. “PARIS OF TODAY” 

1. What was the state of affairs in Paris after the withdrawal 
of the German troops? 2. Describe the second siege and its sequel. 
3. Describe the rebuilt City Hall. 4. What are some of the city 
improvements? 5. What is the Parisian attitude toward the small 
park? 6. How are the mairies decorated? 7. How does Paris 
utilize old buildings? 8 What permanent structures have been 
left by the Paris Expositions? 9. What two handsome churches 
have been added to the city? 10. What are some of the sights 


of the streets? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS ON JUNE READINGS 


1. Who were the architects of the present Hétel de Ville? 
2. Explain the phrase “aristocrat to the lantern.” 3. What was the 
last execution on the Place de Gréve? 


= 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON MAY READINGS 
1. Samuel Johnson. 2. Eugenia Maria de Montijo de Guzman, 
Countess of Teba. 


Talk About Books 


MADAME DE BRINVILLIERS AND Her Times; 1630 to 1676. By Hugh 
Stokes. New York: John Lane Company. $4.00 net. 


Madame de Brinvilliers was a Parisian of rank who learned from 
her lover the use of poisons and who utilized her knowledge to rid 
herself of her father and two brothers and to attempt the life of 
her sister. For these crimes she was tried—hers is one of the 
‘celebrated cases’ of history—and executed on the Place de Gréve 
before the City Hall. In all times there have been such occasional 
monsters, but in the reign of Louis XIV, the Grand Monarch, Ma- 
dame de Brinvilliers was not an isolated case; it merely happened 
that she, among many such criminals, was found out. Examination 
of how a society grew up which could foster such a state of 
affairs, and just how the highest in the land were involved in the 
wholesale murders which gave to the whole social structure a feeling 
of insecurity, is woven by Mr. Stokes into the background against 
which he has placed the story of the woman who refused even 
under cruel torture to implicate many culprits whom it is supposed 
that she knew. A considerable literature has developed around this 
case, and a bibliography records it. A summary of the prosecution 
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and of the recital of the confessor who accompanied the convicted 
woman upon the scaffold tell all that it is necessary to know about 
the case itself. The study is rewarding to people interested in 
this period. 
Tue Street or tHE Two Frienps. By F. Berkeley Smith. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. $1.50 net. 
Under cunning fingers the few lines that catch a pose or a smile or 
a tilt of the head may be amply revealing of character. It is so with 
these Paris sketches of Mr. Smith’s—a few words of description, a 
few lines of chatter, and there stand forth a warm-hearted little 
model, a temperamental countess, a tigerish dancer of the Follies, 
a colossal liar, with now a broken-hearted widower, now a stiff 
Englishnian, now a Montana drunkard, now a heedless, happy artist 
to keep the balance. There are no real plots, and their absence 
cannot honestly be regarded as an improvement, but one misses them 
less than might have been expected, so pleasantly is the attention 
distracted. And if one happens to know one’s Latin Quarter and 
Montmartre there are happy recognitions of quaint localities. 
Orv Paris. Its Socrar, HistoricaL AND LitTerRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
By Henry C. Shelley. Boston: L. C. Page & Company. $3 net. 
Neither the tourist nor the antiquarian will happen across, in the 
Paris of today, any of the places (with some few exceptions) which 
Mr. Shelley has described in this volume on “Old Paris.” Inns and 


cafés and clubs pass with passing needs, and the future knows them 
not unless some one whose words are of the sort that live has 
written about their charm or the notability of -their clientéle or 


the meaning of some incident which connects them with history 
Mr. Shelley has browsed among old hooks before with happy re- 
sults. \Ve hope he will keep on browsing if thereby he will rescue 
the entertaining bits of description which repeople for us the streets 
of old cities and make great men and little live again in vivid 
panorama. 
The volume is handsomely produced, the illustrations being of 
especial value as reproductions of old pictures. 
Tue MAKING OF THE TESTAMENT. By Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. ‘o cents. 
Dr. Bacon’s little volume on the way in which the New Testament 
was formed is one of the best of the “Home University Library” 
series. It is not always easy reading, but it is packed full of fact 
and comment on one of the most difficult sets of problems that 
scholars have faced in recent decades. To some readers, the con- 
clusions in the book will come with something of a shock as they 
see the traditional notions of the authorship of some of the Gospels 
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and Epistles set aside. But no one can question the reverent spirit 
that pervades the pages, nor, if one looks at it rightly, the downright 
necessity of knowing as much as can be known of the early period 
of the church. To those who have little time for investigation of 
matters connected with such study, the present book can be com- 
mended as a modern and trustworthy guide. The bibliography ap- 
pended to it gives not only the names of other volumes in the 
same field, but a brief description and estimate of each one which 
make it much more valuable than the usual list of mere titles. 


THe Turee Girts oF Lire. A Grrt’s RESPONSIBILITY FoR RACE 
Procress. By Nellie M. Smith, A.M. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 50 cents net. 


In “The Three Gifts of Life” which Miss Smith calls “dependence,” 
“instinct” and “choice,” the story of reproduction in plants, animals, 
and human beings is clearly and scientifically told so as to demon- 
strate the great truths of evolution. 

A chapter on Sex Hygiene written in the same clear, simple 
way without any sentimentality adds great value to the book. 
Famous Pictures oF Rea Boys Anp Girts. By Lorinda Munson 

3ryant. New York: John Lane Company. $1.25. 

Mrs. Bryant has chosen a charming subject for her latest book. 
There are fifty or more illustrations of children’s portraits painted 
by great artists with historical comment by the author. There is 
that chivalrous little Spaniard, Don Balthasar Carlos, and his ex- 
quisite sister, Margarita, by Velasquez; Federigo, th. darling son of 
Isabella d’Este, painted by Francis for the heart-broken mother 
when the Pope demanded the boy as hostage for his father. Then 
there are those well known sitters for Van Dyck, the Stuart 
children, and those equally ill-fated babies, the children of Marie 
Antoinette, Rembrandt’s Titus, Rubens’s boys, Marian, the daughter 
of Lenbach and William Chase’s little girl. All these and more 
make up a delightful gallery of portraiture. 

Srarvinc America. By Alfred McCann. New York: George H. 

Doran Company. $1.50 net. 

Every man and woman who has a body to feed, whether it be his 
own body or his child’s, should read Mr. McCann’s “Starving 
America” and learn how to feed that body properly. He will learn 
that he may heap his table with all the delicacies of the season, 
and yet starve for the necessary chemicals that are contained in 
whole wheat bread, natural unpolished rice, and vegetables so 
prepared that their juices are not thrown in the sink with the 
water in which they were cooked. 

It is easy to say “white bread, canned food, candy et cetera, 
are bad for you,” but those of us who are of a scientific turn of 
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mind pass by such a statement as mere dogma unless it is sup- 
ported by reasons and proof. Such reasons and proof Mr. McCann 
furnishes in abundance. If pigeons have convulsions and die when 
fed on wheat or rice deprived of chemicals by bolting and polish- 
ing, what will become of us on the same diet? Do our brains need 
less phosphorus than the pigeons? 

Many a child’s appetite for candy would disappear if Mr. 
McCann were allowed to tell him exactly what candy does to the 
body, even so-called “pure” candy, to say nothing of the loathsome 
compounds and poisons sold under that name. 

Food adulterations and food preservatives are treated at 
length, and modern commercial methods of administering slow 
poison are exposed. There are valuable suggestions on “real food” 
and “what to feed the child.” 


Soncs Unper Open Skies. By M. Jay Flannery. Cincinnati: 

Stewart & Kidd Company. $1.00 net. 
“Songs Under Open Skies” is not an altogether appropriate title 
for this collection of miscellaneous verse. As most of the pieces 
are of a pronounced persona! or occasional character, the volume 
would doubtless be lacking in interest for the general reader were 
it not for the sturdy and wholesome ethical note which Mr. Flan- 
nery sounds on almost every page. The sonnet inscribed “To One 
Who Saw Matthew Arnold” is a real gem and is worthy of special 
mention. 


Great AMERICAN Writers, By W. P. Trent and John Erskine of 
Columbia University. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
50 cents net. 
“Great American Writers” has no introduction, and needs no in- 
troduction with the names of Mr. William P. Trent and Mr. John 
Erskine on the title page. There is a strong personal note in the 
treatment of the authors considered, from “Benjamin Franklin” 
to “Bret Harte” and “Mark Twain.” Only the representative 
writers have been treated at length. They include “Franklin,” 
“Brockden Brown,” and “Irving;” “Bryant,” “Cooper,” “Haw- 
thorne” and “Poe.” “The Transcendentalists,” “The New England 
Poets,” “The Historians” are given careful consideration in sepa- 
rate chapters. Following these are chapters on “Webster and Lin- 
coln,” “Harriet Beecher Stowe,” “Walt Whitman,” and “Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain.” The book is as readable as a series of short 
stories, and at the close of each tale one feels better acquainted 
with the man or woman who is the subject of the narrative. 
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Lucky Penr. By August Strindberg. Translated by Velma Swan- 
ston Howard. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Co. $1.50 net. 


The name of the Swedish play writer, August Strindberg, becoming 
more and more known in America, will undoubtedly receive further 
recognition through the recent translation of “Iucky Pehr” and 
several other plays. For more than a quarter of a century “Lucky 
Pehr” has been to Sweden what Rip Van Winkle has been to 
America; and to the children of Sweden it is as familiar as Selma 
Lagerlof’s “Nils Holgerson.” The play is a most artistic blending 
of humor, grotesqueness, mysticism and philosophy, appealing to 
all ages and at the same time entertaining and edifying. For 
picturesqueness of setting and literary excellence the fairy drama 
takes rank with Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird,’ Barrie’s “Peter Pan” 
and Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

A Free Lance. By Frederick Rowland Marvin. Boston: Sherman, 

French & Co. $1.25 net. 

It is appropriate that the first letter in the text of Mr. Marvin’s 
“A Free Lance” should be a most emphatic “I” large and clear; 
one that there is no escaping. The volume is a collection of 
unrelated literary scraps of varying size, shape and importance. 
The author’s intention is to give publicity, as he expresses it, to 
“literary material that has failed to find a place in any of his 
books.” Apparently the material is assumed to be superior in 
quality, as a preliminary page is devoted exclusively to a pre- 
sumably personal opinion by the author of himself in the quotation 
“A valiant knight whose lance doth pierce the follies of the world.” 

There is little of interest or value in the volume. Its prin- 
cipal claim to the attention of its readers is the light it throws on 
the character of the author. It is somewhat jarring to one’s 
perspective of things to have Nero contrasted with the present 
age to the advantage of the crazy Roman beast. The elegance of 
Nero seems to Mr. Marvin to be greatly superior to the alleged 
vulgarity of this age. Apparently the author’s views are oligarchic 
and reactionary, as he evidently distrusts the democratic form of 
government, looks upon the French Revolution simply as coarse, 
unnecessary murder, and speaks of universal suffrage as glorified 
mob rule. 

In the pages entitled “Ye Olde Booke Man” the author comes 
near to doing a really good character sketch, but the framework 
of his structure is plainly visible in places, and the irrepressible 
ego takes the stage early in the sketch to the complete eclipse of 
“Ye Olde Booke Man.” This same priggish ego crops out frequently 
in the volume; perhaps no more prominently than in the fragment 
entitled “The Bull Moose in Greek,” in which Mr. Marvin belabors 
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a recent presidential candidate. The meaning of this particular 
diatribe is concealed in a quotation from Euripides which the author, 
without translation, explanation or reason, quotes in the original. 

If one is interested in the psychology of the modern ecclesiastic 
mind in its more autocratic phases, Mr. Marvin’s delineation of 
himself in “A Free Lance” will be enlightening. 

HERMAN DER CHERUSKER. By Ferdinand Goebel. Edited by J. 

Esser. New York: The Macmillan Company. 35 cents net. 
In “Herman der Cherusker,” Goebel has told the story of the struggle 
of the German tribes beyond the Rhine to free themselves from the 
Roman yoke. Herman, prince of the Cherusci, better known in 
history as Arminius, though enjoying the entire confidence of the 
Romans, determines to liberate his people. Under pretext of putting 
down a revolt along the Weser, he entices the Roman governor, 
Varus, with two legions into the Teutoburger Wald. There the 
German army surrounds and practically annihilates the Romans. 
The Germans retain their freedom for some time, but at length 
dissensions and jealousies arise. Herman is murdered and his 
wife, Thusnelda, taken into captivity. 

The book is adapted for a text in beginning German, but while 
the style is simple, it is uneven in quality. Some passages are 
well written and interesting, others are too cursory. It does not 
reach the standard of such classics as “Immensee” or “Das edle 
Blut,” which are also suited to beginners, but reminds one in style 
of Will Vesper’s narrations of “Tristan und Isolde” and “Parzival.” 
The editor has provided a historical introduction as well as a vo- 
cabulary and explanatory notes. There are also composition ex- 
ercises and a list of the strong verbs appended. The binding of 
dark green is substantial, the paper and type excellent. 

Tue Great Prostem. By Ivan Howland Benedict. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Company. $1.00 net. 
“The Great Problem” is the title of a volume from the pen of Ivan 
Howland Benedict, M.A. The problem dealt with is life. The 
author in twelve chapters briefly, yet comprehensively, deals with the 
many phases of this complex question. So much is being said about 
the individual life and its relationship to the masses that we are 
often confused and helpless. This series of frank and suggestive 
talks will be very helpful to any honest seeker after truth. The book 
deals with the matters at issue in a very practical way; the thought 
is clear and logically put and the style is most pleasing. The man 
who desires to make the most of his individual life and honestly to 
discharge the debt which he owes to society cannot fail to be helped 
by it. Some of the most suggestive chapters are: The 
Kingdom, Democracy, Work, Happiness, A Life Principle—and the 
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climax is reached when in the eleventh chapter the theme of 
Saviorhood is forcefully discussed. And no one can read the closing 
chapter, Our Own World, and not desire to make of himself the 
very best individual in the world, see the best in his fellow men, and 
exploit only the beautiful side of society. 

ScHooL ORGANIZATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL CuiILp. By William H. 

Holmes. Worcester, Mass.: The Davis Press. $2.00. 

“A book for school executives and teachers, being an exposition of 
plans that have been evolved to adapt school organization to the 
needs of individual children, normal, supernormal and subnormal,” 
is what William H. Holmes, Superintendent of Schools at Westerly, 
R. I., says of his “School Organization and the Individual Child.” 
Those who have been stirred to realize the lack of adaptability in 
our public school systems by reading William Hawley Smith’s 
\brilliant book, “All the Children of All the People,” will hail Dr. 
Holmes’s work on “Organization” almost as a supplement—an 
answer to the question now being asked by all progressives, “How 
can our schools develop each child to the limit of his ability?” 
In Dr. Holmes’s book we have for the first time a comparative 
study of the most important systems of the United States and of 
Europe in grading, classifying and educating children—not as masses, 
but as individuals of widely differing mental endowments. The ~ 
views of many educators are given as to whether the all-class method 
satsifactorily reaches the individual pupil. As the answer, in the 
composite, is in the negative, the author explains the best individual 
methods and suggests an excellent combination of the strongest 
points in the Pueblo, Batavia and Newton plans. Attention is called 
to the great lack in most schools of manu-mental training for the 
mentally slow—sometimes only bookishly slow—boys and girls. The 
book of four hundred pages is about equally divided into two parts, 
one dealing with normal children, and the other with the “Organiza- 
tion of Auxiliary or Special Schools and Classes for Mentally De- 
fective Children.” Strongly rational is Dr. Holmes’s recommenda- 
tion of proper custodial care for all mentally deficient ones, for 
the reason that after reaching adolescent years they are a menace to 
society if at large, but if under the care of good institutions, may 
lead useful and happy lives. Even to the appendix and the bibliog- 
raphy this is a most valuable book to be owned and studied by all 
interested in this most vital part of our public school problem. 
THe HuMANITIES IN THE EDUCATION OF THE Future, and other 


addresses and Papers. By William Baxter Owen. Boston: 
Sherman, French and Company. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Dr. Owen presents in this volume twenty essays and addresses on 
miscellaneous educational topics. The first six of these, including 
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the one entitled “The Humanities in the Education of the Future,” 
concern themselves mainly with the theme, “What is the real aim of 
education?” The advantages of liberal education over special 
vocational training are clearly set forth: culture, intelligence and 
manhood are weighed against mere practical efficiency. The impor- 
tance of “the humanities” in furnishing the materials of liberal 
education is shown; and suggestions are given in regard to the 
pursuit of studies for their humanising influence. These essays are 
of interest and value to educators and should also be convincing 
to short-sighted or misguided students who would narrow educa- 
tion down to the limits of mere preparation for a business career. 

The remaining addresses have little general interest. Most of 
them are appropriate merely to the occasions on which they were 
delivered. 


REMINISCENCES OF A Dipromat’s Wire. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
New York: Dodd Mead & Company. $3.00 net. Postage 25c. 


Mrs. Fraser accounts in a measure for the charm of this highly 
entertaining book when she tells us that she “inherited the blessed 
power of enjoying all delightful things to the utmost.” Moreover, 
the good she plucks from the heart of things she knows how to 
pass on. She appreciates people, draws them to her, and lets her 
readers into the charming circle. First in interest of this circle 
is Mrs. Fraser’s distinguished brother, Marion Crawford. Second 
only to him is “Uncle Sam” in whom Mrs. Fraser records a type 
of American now rapidly passing—a man “swept on by the tide of 
active life,” yet one who has time to love a book and really know 
it, to have friends, to be the fashion in London and to give his life 
for a stranger. Then there is Anna de Raasloff, who would have 
“taught a stone to love—a reptile to aspire.” The two pages de- 
voted to her and her work among prisoners is worth some whole 
volumes on philanthropy. It is not only the great of soul, however, 
who appeal to Mrs. Fraser. Gay little Mercedes who has never 
touched even the hem of Sorrow’s garment has the forethought 
to provide twelve handkerchiefs for Camille, “as fine a tribute as 
Bernhardt ever received.” 

But the play of personality is not the only, perhaps not the 
chief interest of this book. There is much entertaining gossip of 
diplomatic life, good anecdotes of well known people, stories of 
experience in England, Austria, Italy and South America. 

Mrs, Fraser has an interesting point of view, which she sets 
forth with all possible frankness. She has not left her “real self 
with the Mediterranean-born side of her in storage,” as she informs 
us is her custom when going to England. The result is what Mrs. 
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Fraser with her happy gift of choosing words might describe as a 
book “of sweet, untrammeled, cosmopolitan atmosphere.” 
Missions: THEIR Ris—E AND DeveLopmeNnt. By Louise Creighton. 

New York: Henry Holt and Company. 50 cents net. 

In her two hundred and fifty page book on the development of 
missions and their present extent, Louise Creighton has brought 
together a considerable mass of historical material and cemented it 
with, discussions of the various problems and mistakes that con- 
front the missionary today. Wherever missions have gone civiliza- 
tion ard culture have followed in their wake. The greatest efforts 
of every mission have been directed, first toward education, then 
toward the betterment of the condition of women and the uplifting 
of the home. Of late medical and hospital service has greatly 
enlarged the scope of influence. Everywhere there has been a 
more or less determined effort to nationalize the church and to 
train native leaders that can carry the message more adequately 
to their people. The great problem has ever been, should the work 
begin with the masses and slowly climb toward the top of society, 
or should effort be directed toward the educated few, and the 
masses be drawn in as a matter of course? 

Hindrances have been numerous, and of every sort. The lack 
of unity among the Christians, the opposition of the trading com- 
panies, and very often the ignorance of the missionaries them- 
selves, have retarded the word. Today more efficient governmental 
control, and a better understanding between the churches them- 
selves have done away with much of the difficulty. Greater de- 
mands are made of the candidates for mission work also; zeal 
alone is no longer sufficient, but a knowledge of the culture, 
literature and history of the people among whom they expect to 
work. 

The last chapter, dealing with present-day conditions, is fairly 
comprehensive, but contains much repetition of what has been said 
before. The English is not always smooth, and there are man- 
nerisms of style that prove tiresome. The book is published in 
the Home University Library series. 

THe MAKING oF THE EartH. By J. W. Gregory. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company, 50 cents net. 

Professor Gregory introduces his little volume on “The Making of 
the Earth” by a discussion of the interest this new problem has 
ever had for thoughtful minds, and by a general survey of our 
solar system. He divides his -book into four parts, in which he 
deals with the origin of the earth, the growth and plan of its 
surface, and the share life has had in its preparation. He em- 
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phasizes three hypotheses: the meteoric instead of the nebular 
origin of the earth; its tendency to assume the form of a tetra- 
hedron instead of a spheroid, which-explains the peculiarly homol- 
ogous arrangement and shape of continents and oceans; and the 
origin of life through purely chemical causes. The book is written 
in a simple, interesting manner. Professor Gregory attacks his 
main problems without wandering into technicalities that would 
only confuse the ordinary reader, while at the same time he is 
fair to opinions different from his own and thus escapes being 
dogmatic. A considerable number of maps and diagrams add 
interest to the text. The book should be very profitable for one 
interested in geological problems but lacking scientific training in 
the subject. It is uniform with the Home University Library 
series. 

BI-SEXUAL MAN or EVoLuTION or THE Sexes. By Francis B. Buzza- 
cott and Mary Isabel Wymcre. Chicago: M. A. Donohue and 
Company. 

“Bi-sexual Man” is a short but scientific treatise on the subject 

“of the original bi-sexual conditions of the race, the possible dif- 

ferentiation of sex through degeneration and the possibility of a 

reunion of the sexes in the individual through regeneration. Mr. 

Buzzacott and Miss Wymore have based their theory on the re- 

search of eminent scientists whom they frequently quote. ¥ 

Tue Gorp, By Bessie L. Russell. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 

“The Gold” is an eight-page dialogue in quasi-verse, with a trite 
moral. Miscellaneous bits of unreadable doggerel fill the remain- 
ing pages of this happily slender volume 
Ipyitts Besine THE Stranp. By Franklin F. Phillips. Boston: 
‘ Sherman, French & Co. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 
The title, “Idylls Beside the Strand,” is descriptive of only a 
small portion of the verses in this volume. Besides the few sea 
verses, the best of which is the “Song of the North Wind,” there 
are Indian legends, battle memories, tributes to individuals, verses 
written for special occasions, and songs of the seasons. A rugged 
virility characterizes most of the verses. 

Open Are Crusapers. The Individuality of the Child versus the 
System, together with a Report of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Open Air Schools. By Sherman C. Kingsley. Chicago: The 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 315 Plymouth Court. 
60 cents postpaid. 

This is the third edition of this illuminating book, which was 

noticed in the November, 19012, CHAUTAUQUAN. It deserves atten- 

tion not only for its own attractiveness but because of its service 
to the Open Air School Movement. 

















